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Has Poland Changed? 


CRUMBS OF FREEDOM 


lie SPEECH DELIVERED by Gomulka on as- 
suming the position of First Secretary of the 
Communist Party in Poland, or in other words, 
after taking over control of the country in October, 
1956, was a stern denunciation of the ten-year per- 
iod of Communist rule in Poland. Subsequent 
measures taken by Gomulka, such as the removal 
of Rokossowski, the restoration of Cardinal 
Wyszynski to his See, etc., won for him a measure 
of popularity. 

It is often asked: What are Gomulka’s inten- 
tions? Does he actually want Poland to pursue 
her own brand of socialism or, in other words, 
does he intend that the Communist Party in Po- 
land rule the country independently without being 
compelled to accept detailed orders and supervision 
from Moscow ? 

On the basis of information stemming from the 
Polish and other foreign press, one may conclude 
that within the framework of. Poland’s “own 
brand” of Communism, Gomulka seems to be 
striving for an implementation of Communism 
accompanied by an adaptation of it to the nation’s 
moral and economic conditions. He knows that 
Poland is a Catholic country, strongly attached to 
faith, its Church, and its institutions, and that 
he Polish laborer has behind him more than a 
alf-century tradition of independent unionism; 
that the Polish intelligentsia is in no way similar 
) the Russian or Soviet intelligentsia; that the 
sh farmer is attached to his land and works 
in a more productive manner than does the 
viet tenant on a collective farm. The concept 
Poland’s own brand of socialism’ is also sup- 

1 to entail a lessening of economic exploita- 
of Poland by the Soviet Union. The diffi- 
- involved in bringing this about, however, 
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are bound to be very great, since Poland has be- 
come very closely connected with the Soviet eco- 
nomic system, and now will be compelled to 
revise her plans for production which were for- 
merly keyed not to her own needs but to the 
needs of the Soviet Union and its export trade 
with Asia. (E.g., Poland has been providing 
Russia with twelve million tons of coal annually) 


At the present time there exists a degree of 
freedom in writing and speaking, and in the pub- 
lication of literary, artistic and scientific works. 
It cannot be concluded, however, that there is at 
present any democracy in Poland in the true sense 
of the word. The hallmark of genuine democracy 


is responsibility of the government to a parlia- 


mentary body selected by the votes of free citizens. 
As has been the case for over a decade, the pres- 
ent government of Poland is a monopoly of the 
Communist Party, and since this will almost cer- 
tainly continue to be the case in the future, neither 
elections nor the seym (congress) can have the 
significance they have in democratic countries. 
In practice, the government will continue to be 
authoritarian, depending on the support of the 
Russians who stand behind it. When the honey- 
moon has passed, the government will not be 
able to get along without secret police, censor- 
ship and other repressive measures. These even- 
tualities will not be determined by Gomulka or 
his wishes, but by the fact that the Soviets are 
willing to accept only a Communist dictatorship 
in Poland. 

Today, as before the so-called reform, Poland 
has no opportunity for conducting an independent 
foreign policy. Poland will continue to remain 
in the Soviet bloc, and directives and orders con- 


trolling in every detail her procedures in interna- 
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tional diplomacy will come not from Warsaw 
but from Moscow. Outward proof of this is the 
presence of Soviet armies in Poland, which can be 
used at a moment to keep a weaker country in sub- 
jection. Poland not only has Soviet military 
bases on her own land: she is also surrounded 
by a ring of more than twenty Soviet divisions. 
What, from the point of view of the West, is 
the significance of such changes as have recently 
taken place in Poland? Although it is true that 
the group now in power is more considerate of the 
needs of the nation than were its predecessors, 
the fact remains that the political system is still 
fundamentally the same as before Gomulka came 
to power. This is so, not because the nation de- 
sires it, but because Russia will permit nothing 
else. Although Gomulka himself has not been 


The Case For Conservatism In America 


WE MUST CEASE DISSIPATING A GREAT HERITAGE 


AB ARE SEVERAL reasons for the rapid 
advance of Communism in the Middle East: 
the similarities of the Saracen and Soviet ap- 
ptoaches to life’s problems, including ruthless 
cruelty and dreams of world-dominion, a hatred 
of Christian civilization, and the bleak fact that 
while Communism is filling the spiritual void 
being left by the decay of Islamism, America, 
representing the West, has no ideals to offer. 
The ideals of Marxism may be as sparse and 
crude as those of Mohammedanism; but they 
offer something which seems worth striving for, 
and give life a pattern and a purpose. It is but 
another bitter irony of our time that an atheistic 
system of dialectic materialism offers men a dream 
to live by, while a secularized Christian civilization 
sends them aid in dollar-worth and finds itself 
unable to offer any dream or ideal worth striv- 
ing for. 


No Conservative Reaction 


The fault would seem to lie in the collapse 
of American Conservatism. Modern America is 
the creation of Liberalism which crushed out Con- 
servatism. But the process was so smooth that 
few noticed. Now, when Americans turn to 
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imposed on the country by force, the system of 
which he is the symbol and the instrument has been 
imposed by force. Poland continues to be a cap- 
tive of the Communist regime, although the nation 
by overwhelming majority is anti-Communist and 
tolerates the Soviet regime only under compul- 
sion, 

The Polish people have an unquenchable desire 
to restore their nation’s independence and sovy- 
ereignty, to organize a government which respects 
the will of the majority, and the principles of 
freedom, democracy and social justice; a govern- 
ment which can have an independent foreign 
policy, make trade agreements and foster economic 
policy. Gomulka’s rise to power has brought none 
of these things. 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


look for a dream to offer the mysterious East, 
they find the great ideals on which their nation 
was built have dwindled and diminished, or have 
been so debased by cynicism as not to be worth 
offering. True, there are hopeful and hearten-— 
ing signs that the insufficiency of Liberalism has ~ 
driven serious and sincere Americans to seek for 
a revival of Conservatism. Witness such books 
as Conservatism in America by Clinton Rossiter, 
Road to the Right by Gordon Harrison, The Lib- 
eral Tradition by Professor Hartz, and Russell 
Kirk’s two works, Program for Conservatives and 
The Conservative Mind. These writers point to 
the consequence of the lack of a feudal heritage 
in the New World. Consequently, as Prof. Hartz _ 
states, it lacks a tradition of reaction. While 
the conservative tradition emerged in the Old 
World as a reaction against the Old Order of © 
feudalism, the New World had no ancien régime, — 
and therefore no Conservative reaction. There | 
was no response because there had been no chal- — 
lenge. As Prof. Hartz put it again, in a land — 
where Liberalism has destroyed nothing, except 
the Red Indians, how could would-be conserva- 
tives denounce it in good conservative terms a 
being explosive or Utopian? And while in Eur 
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Conservatism in some measure conserved the bet- 
ter elements of the Old Order which had been 
erected around the. interwoven framework of 
Church, the Guild system and class distinctions 
America has been, as Mr. Rossiter putseit fa 
lush jungle in which a more adaptable group of 
principles—democracy, egalitarianism, individual- 
ism—sprouted in easy abundance and choked off 
Conservatism except in isolated spots, like the 
pre-civil war in the South.” 


Rooted in Rationalism 


The American attitude to class distinctions 
brings out the difference rather starkly. The 
Middle Ages recognized distinctions of class be- 
cause society was a hierarchy wherein each one 
had his place according to birth or ability. Be- 
cause there was a universal respect for authority, 
stemming from the reverence for the Supreme 
Pontiff, men respected those above them with- 
out feelings of an inferiority complex or class 
hatred. At the same time those in superior posi- 
tions in the social hierarchy accepted the respon- 
sibility of guarding and defending their sub- 
jects. Moreover, each guild itself recognized dis- 
tinctions within its ranks; but all members equally 
enjoyed its privileges, such as care in sickness and 
old age, widows’ pensions, and other amenities 
now regulated under social welfare schemes. Un- 
fortunately, the American tradition has roots no 


deeper than eighteenth century Rationalism, and- 


developed in a Liberal atmosphere which was 
contemptuous of the Christian tradition. So tt 
_ happens that the American attitude to class, aided 
by a fanatical egalitarianism, rather closely re- 
sembles the crude Marxian attitude. Historically, 
it may be said that the motto “All Commoners, 
all Capitalists,’ forced the Federalists to desert 
their Conservative principles and make way for 
an open society against a class-stratified one. It 
was impossible that Conservatism should with- 
stand the advance of Democracy and Capitalism, 
and, as a commentator has said, Alexander Ham- 
ilton based his Conservatism on the false notion 
that love for Capitalism must make him hate 
‘Democracy, while Andrew Jackson made the 
equally foolish blunder of supposing that his love 
of Democracy must make him hate Capitalism. 
Neither of them realized that Democracy and 
Capitalism supported and stimulated each other. 
And the charioteer of those fiery steeds was Lib- 
eralism. 
- Whither has Liberalism brought Democracy 
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and Capitalism? What road have they been travel- 
ing with such confidence in the future and disre- 
gard for the past? As we have indicated before 
in these pages, the ultimate goal of Liberalism, 
the one towards which it seems to be aiming with- 
out any specific moral purpose, seems to be alarm- 
ingly like that towards which Communism is aim- 
ing with a very determined moral purpose—the 
suppression of individual freedom. Whether we 
call it dogmatic egalitarianism or a classless so- 
ciety, it works out the same: a propertyless pro- 
letariat, in which all individual distinction shall 
be obliterated, will be at the mercy of “the ruling 
few.” The Liberal contempt for aristocracy of 
blood and brain, however vaguely held, has mere- 
ly to be armed and disciplined to become the 
Leninism of the Bolshevik Revolution, which was 
so diabolically eager not to conserve the past that 
it re-wrote history in terms of the class struggle, 
and nothing more. 


"Conservatism” to be Restored 


What will modern Conservatives conserve in 
the U. S. A.? In common with other Americans 
they will be anxious to conserve freedom of 
religion, freedom of communication, the dignity 
of the individual and the inviolability of personal 
rights. Unfortunately, “Conservative” in the 
U.S. A. has gotten as bad a reputation as ‘‘Capital- 
ist’ in the U. S. §. R. Both terms have come to 
mean promoter of big business, the politician of 
plutocracy. The misused word “Conservatism” 
has to be decarbonized of association with cash 
before it can be used with the same challenging 
ring and call to endeavor as a crusader’s battle- 
cry. The way to restore the word’s lost prestige 
and significance is to restore the fact behind it. 
The way to do so has been indicated in Belloc’s 
phrase: ‘Either we restore property or we restore 
slavery, to which we have already gone more than 
half way in our secularized societies.” And, as 
Herbert Agar said some time ago: “The root of a 
real Conservative policy for the United States 
must be redistribution of property.” Here the 
critic is fully in agreement with Catholic thought. 
(Vide SJR “Theologians on the Right to Prop- 
erty.” XLIII, No. 2.) 


Property and Liberty 


At a time when Communist agitators were mak- 
ing noisy protestations that the Church was al- 
ways on the side of the rich against the proletariat, 
and proclaiming the Proudhon dictum that “Prop- 
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erty is theft,” Pope Leo XIII made the Church's 
attitude toward property quite clear in his Rerum 
Novarum. In this masterly encyclical the Pope 
urged governments to favor multiplicity and dis- 
tribution of ownership: “The law, therefore, 
should favor ownership, and its policy should be 
to induce as many people as possible to become 
owners. ... Every man has by nature the right to 
possess property as his own.” Property is tied up 
with the problem of human dignity and man’s 
right to found and support a family. Pope Leo’s 
emphasis on the right to property was referred to 
by Pope Pius XII, when in his address to the 
United States of America on “True and False 
Prosperity,” delivered in 1939, he reminded Amer- 
ican citizens that goods created by God for all 
men should come into the hands of all, according 
to the principles of justice and charity. 

Catholic thinkers have unanimously held the 
redistribution of property to be one of the surest 
ways of safeguarding society. Chesterton, Belloc 
and other prominent Catholic thinkers formed the 
Distributist Movement for just that. With char- 
acteristic straightness of thought Chesterton saw 
that Communism, with its abolition of all private 
property, and Capitalism, which would restrict 
it to fewer and fewer owners, came very close to 
each other: ‘“The truth is this: and it is extremely 
simple. Either private property is good for man 
or it is bad for man. If it is bad, let us all imme- 
diately become honest and courageous Commun- 
ists; and be glad to have joined the movement 
while the support of it still calls for some little 
courage and honesty. But if property is good for 
man, it is good for every man. Of its own nature, 
private property is a private good for a private citi- 
zen. There is a case for Capitalism. There the argu- 
ments for all the various processes by which prop- 
erty is placed in specially trustworthy hands or 
administered from recognized centers. .. But they 
are all arguments against private property. They 
are all more or less philosophical reasons why a 
man should zot be an owner, as such... All 
Capitalist arguments are Communist arguments. 
The moment private property becomes a privilege, 
it ceases to be private property.” The maxim of 
the Distributist Movement is “the restoration of 
liberty through the distribution of property,” and 
is developed in Belloc’s remarkably prophetic and 
penetrating book, The Servile State. Here is the 
kernel of the Conservatism we should like to see 

advocated openly and boldly in the U. S. A. 
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Do We Want the Servile State? 


Americans seem to have drifted further and 
further away from that ideal ever since the Civil 
War. If Americans have come to believe that a 
wage is the same as freedom, and that its ap- 
pearance of security is better than the responsibilt- 
ties of ownership, then they are hastening the 
advent of the Servile State. If Finance-Capitalism 
is allowed to develop and expand without check 
or limitation, property will become a myth. As 
Herbert Agar explains: “The local manager of a 
chain-store may congratulate himself because he 
is getting more as a salary than he could ever 
earn when he owned his shop. But the salary 
depends on the distant workings of finance; and 
it may be cut tomorrow if there is a panic on the 
London stock exchange; it may be abolished when 
the next slump liquidates the next unbearable pile 
of debts. The man is a slave though he owns two 
cars and has an income weekly that a French 
farmer does not see in a year. He may think him- 
self a Capitalist and buy bonds in the latest sky- 
scraper; but the death of some pseudo-Krueger 
can turn those bonds into paper. The man is a 
slave because he owns nothing of which the worth, 
or the return to him, is dependent on his personal 
effort, nothing from which he could find salva- 
tion if men whose names are unknown and whose 
faces he has never seen should happen to ruin 
him. He has not even the dignity that Com- 
munism would give, of belonging to a State with 
a respect-worthy purpose, a State whose demands 
are related to, and justified by, that purpose. He 
is riff-raff. He is one of the millions of anony- 
mous servants of finance. He is not even im- 
portant enough to have been given a number... 
Such a man is a type-citizen of a world in which 
Finance-Capitalism has come to its full develop- 
ment. And the next logical step is Communism.” 

And again: “It may not be easy to recapture that 
(American) heritage; but it is worth trying, es- 
pecially since there is no standing still. There is 
no stability in Capitalism. If Americans like the 
concentration of ownership, if they prefer wages - 
to property, Communism is theit goal. A regime 
of bigger and bigger business will have every 
vice of Communism but not one of its virtues. It 
will make Americans property-less, but without the — 
safeguards that in bad times they at least share 
equally; it will make them slaves, but not the 
slaves of a State with a moral purpose, only the 
slaves of a man with an itch for money. They 
must choose; they cannot stay where they are.” 
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But how recapture the American heritage, since 
it must be recaptured before it can be conserved ? 
Mr. Peter Drucker has indicated some practical 
steps, and in England the problem is agitating 
sociologists to judge from the contents of a te- 
cently published book, The Unservile State.* 
Though the book does not even mention the name 
of Belloc, who coined the expression ‘“‘Servile 
State,’ and, as we have said, wrote a masterly 
book on the subject, it accepts Belloc’s arguments 
directed against the beginnings of the Welfare 
State which were being introduced, modelled, as 
Belloc said, on Bismarck’s Prussia, by Lloyd 
George and the pre-World War I Liberal Gov- 
ernment. Belloc maintained that payment in kind 
was the mark of the slave, and payment in cash 
the mark of the free man. The contributors to 
The Unservile State are equally insistent that the 
whole system of payment in kind is incompatible 
with a free society, that the only free society ts 
one of widely distributed property where every 
family has its own private resources and savings 
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out of which to meet the normal occurrences of life. 

The experiment of firms like General Motors 
in making the workers feel they “belong” is a 
good one. But the problem is not to be solved 
by cash alone, though we tend to think all our 
problems can be solved by money. The sense of 
belonging demands not merely property and sig- 
nificance, but an inherited tradition. This is 
where Catholics enjoy a splendid advantage. They 
inherit the finest tradition in the world. They 
are the real Conservatives, conserving and _pre- 
serving the very essences of those principles and 
traditions on which Democratic liberty was origi- 
nally built. When Americans realize how far Left 
Liberalism has swerved, they may be in a mood 
receptive enough to Right ideals, to the ideals on 
which their great nation was founded. In the 
time of disillusionment and frantic searching for 
supports, may they discover that the Catholic 
Church alone has conserved those things without 
which they must either drift towards chaos or be 
drawn into Communism. 


Chateau de Bossey—Ecumenical Center 


in Switzerland 


WHERE PEOPLE CONVERGE WHO HAVE DIVERGENT BELIEFS 


N THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1954, I had the 
pleasant experience of a visit to the Cistercian 
Abbey of Hauterive in Switzerland. The Abbey 
and its environs are a veritable paradise. It lies 
_ peacefully in a quiet, secluded valley. 
Founded in 1138 by Guillaume de Glane, the 
_ Abbey survived the Reformation, the French Revo- 
: lution and the Napoleonic wars, but was closed 
in 1848 by the Swiss Government which at the 
time was strongly anti-clerical. It was restored 
to the Cistercians only in 1939. I have visited 
Hauterive from time to time in my travels. 

At Hauterive I met Dr. J. Fehr, rector of the 
Catholic Church in Schmerikon, Diocese of St. 
Gall. He told me that in his Canton, which is 
German-speaking, the Catholics comprise sixty 
per cent of the population; but in the towns they 
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are only fifty per cent. His own parish has 3,000 
members of whom ninety-seven per cent attend 
Sunday Mass regularly and comply with the obli- 
gation of Easter Communion. Two-hundred peo- 
ple come to Mass daily. On Sundays there are two 
Masses, and the church, which seats 1,000, 1s 
crowded for both. The parishioners use missals 
and participate in the service by singing at Holy 
Mass. 

The average salary of a Roman Catholic priest 
in Switzerland is about 8,000 Swiss francs, or 
$2,500 a year. Protestant pastors receive from 
12,000 to 15,000 Swiss francs, or from $3,600 
to $4,500 a year. Most of them are married. Rela- 
tions between the Catholics and the Calvinists are 
not as good as they might be. Catholics and Luth- 
erans are much more friendly toward each other. 


“The Swiss workers,” said Dr. Fehr, ‘‘are well 
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off and in reality are petty bourgeois with quite 
a different outlook on life than is common among 
French, Italian or even German and English 
workers. In a sense, they approximate the Amer- 
ican worker. For hard and unpleasant jobs the 
Swiss, like the Belgians, import the Italians. There 
are 100,000 Italian workers in Switzerland.” Dr. 
Fehr speaks German, French, Italian and English. 
He is well-read and has a mystical strain in his 
soul. He admires monastic life. 

Dr. Fehr is much interested in Protestantism 
and has a personal acquaintance with several 
prominent Swiss Protestants, including Karl Barth, 
on whose theology he wrote his doctor's disserta- 
tion. I asked Dr. Fehr about church-going among 
the Swiss Protestants. He answered that it was not 
as good as among the Catholic and varies much 
from place to place. The neighboring Lutheran 
pastor, for instance, has forty per cent of his con- 
gregation for Sunday service. When I told Dr. 
Fehr that I was invited to visit Chateau de Bossey, 
he advised me to go. “You will meet many in- 
teresting people,’ he said, “and you will hear 
many interesting things.” 

On the following day I went to Chateau de Bos- 
sey. The route from Fribourg to Geneva, particu- 
larly when it skirts the Lake of Leman, is very 
beautiful. During the journey I read a very in- 
teresting article by Louis Hatecour in the Journal 
de Geneve (Oct. 10, 1954), entitled Conditions 
Economiques de l’Art. WHautecour describes the 
way in which the medieval cathedrals were built. 
Everybody contributed to their building. The 
clergy were responsible for the sanctuary and the 
choir, the people contributed money to build the 
main body of the church, while the nobles and 
the guilds constructed the chapels. The medieval 
cathedral was at once a church, a theatre for 
mystery plays, a necropolis for the nobles, and a 
headquarters for the guilds. It was the center of 
life for the medieval city. Later on the kings, 
the nobles and the bourgeois, on becoming wealth- 
ier, undertook to build palaces for themselves. 
A new style of architecture then evolved—that of 
the Renaissance, which sought to impress people 
with the might and splendor of gaudy Baroque. 
The palaces became centers of social and cultural 
life which grew more and more secularized. Now- 
adays excessive taxation, among other things, pre- 
vents the building of such palaces. Dwellings 
are void for decorations, paintings, sculpture, etc. 
Present domestic architecture is humble and rather 
cheap. : . 
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On the other hand, the State, with the taxpayer's 
money, erects palatial public buildings, ministries, 
schools, laboratories, hospitals, etc. These build- 
ings are often used to express the ideology of the 
ruling clique, which is usually empty and false. 
As a result, most of such buildings appear pre- 
posterous, characterless and soulless. 

As I was finishing my reading of the article, 
the train arrived at the station of Celigny. A car 
from the chateau met me at the station. Three 
people on my train had the same destination— 
an American student from California, a French 
woman and an old German. Soon we arrived at 
Chateau de Bossey. The chateau is a well-ar- 
ranged building, situated in a magnificent park. 
Nevertheless, when compared with the palatial in- 
stitute in Jarvenpaa, which was erected by the 
Lutheran World Federation in Finland, Chateau 
de Bossey is quite humble. 


Purpose of the Chateau 


The Chateau de Bossey is first mentioned in 
1125. It was monastic property until the time of 
the Reformation when Bern made it into a fief. 
The tower, dating from the XIIth century, is a 
relic of an old castle. The remaining buildings 
were erected by Jean Louis Turrentin in the 
XVIIIth century. Since 1798, when the chateau 
became private property, it has passed through 
many hands. Between 1809 and 1811 it belonged 
to the celebrated Mme. de S’'Tael. During the 
last war it was used to house Polish troops in-_ 
terned in Switzerland after the military disasters 
in France in 1940. In 1946 the newly founded 
World Council of Churches, centered in Geneva, 
rented the castle for five years for its Ecumenical 
Institute. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., provided the 
funds. In 1947 Petit Bossey was bought and in 
1950 the entire estate was presented by the same 
Mr. Rockefeller to the World Council of Churches. 


The Ecumenical Institute was opened in the 
chateau in 1946. It first served as a center in 
which to train Christian lay leaders for the post-_ 
war Europe. German Protestants, isolated for 
many years by the Nazi regime, had to be rein- 
tegrated into the fellowship of other Protestants. — 
Protestants from France, Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Czechoslovakia, with many bitter ex- 
periences of occupation—prisons, deportations, 
etc., were in need of reconciliation with those who 
persecuted them. Later on, special courses and 
conferences were organized for various professions 
and occupations. The Institute tried “to bring 
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laymen to think for themselves as ambassadors of 
the Church to the world, to see in their daily 
work the opportunity of embodying and living 
their Christian faith.” As far as the clergy and 
missionaries are concerned, the Institute Geel "to 
discuss with them new ways and means for pro- 
claiming the Gospel in an increasingly secularized 
world.” Bs 

From October 1st to February 15th, the chateau 
is occupied by the Graduate School of Ecumenical 
Studies. This school, which was opened in 1952, 
is recognized by the Protestant faculty of Geneva. 
It grants a certificate and a diploma. The sylla- 
bus of studies includes the following subjects: 
History of the Ecumenical Movement, the theo- 
logical issues in the present ecumenical situa- 
tion, the ethical and social problems which the 
churches have to face today, biblical exegesis, 
movements of renewal in the church; evangelism 
and missions in an ecumenical prospective, the 
leading Christian confessions—their doctrine, wor- 
ship, life and the specific problems which they 
face today. In each semester two confessions are 
studied in a detailed manner. 

The greatest value of the chateau is the fact 
that it is a meeting place for people of various 
denominations, lands and races. Nowhere, even in 
Rome, can one meet so many men and women 
belonging to various denominations, races, nation- 


alities, occupations, etc., all living happily together. 


In Rome one indeed meets people from all nations 
and races; but they are predominantly clergy or 
religious, all Catholics, and mostly of the Latin 
Rite. Besides, they are scattered over the city in 
their colleges and seminaries and hardly ever come 
together. The layfolk in Rome are merely pil- 
grims present for short stays. The Pontifical 
Unitas Association indeed arranges meetings and 
receptions for non-Catholics; but there is nothing 
in Rome similar to the Ecumenical School of 
Bossey. 
; _ I met many most interesting people in Bossey 
and in a surprisingly short time learned a good 
deal of what was entirely new to me. I was met 
at the chateau by a comely English girl who acted 
as a hostess. She was a Congregationalist from 
Derbyshire and was in Switzerland for the first 
time. Her French was still poor, but she did her 
best. An excellent lunch was served in the beau- 
tiful dining room. I dined with two middle-aged 
women, both French. One of them had been at 
the chateau since 1946, while the other was a guest 
from Geneva where she was employed in the 
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women’s department of the World Council of 
Churches. She had travelled the world over. 
Both were French “Reformed.” 


After coffee I had a long talk with the assistant 
director of the school. He was a Congregational- 
ist minister from Surrey, England. He had pre- 
viously spent seven years in Oxford at the univer- 
sity and in Mansfield Congregationalist College. 
He told me that during his nine years in Surrey 
his congregation trebled. The Congregationalists 
are mostly of the middle class. Laborers are but 
few, while the upper classes are entirely absent. I 
told him about my experiences in Toulouse and in 
Schleswig. In the former city a French worker told 
me that the clergy are called upon by the wealthy 
for pompous weddings and funerals; but they are 
superfluous for workers who do not go to the 
bourgeois churches. In Schleswig several young 
Lutherans who were about to enter the university 
considered the ministery a useless occupation. 
They considered it the pastor’s work to arrange 
weddings, funerals and weekly musical concerts 
which are called church services. The shortage 
of vocations to the ministry all over Europe 1s 
largely explained by the idea that clergy are con- 
sidered superfluous and outdated. The Congrega- 
tionalist minister thought that many people in 
England share this view. 

I later had a talk with Dr. Sucker, director 
of the Institute of-Studies of Religions in Hessen, 
Germany. His own special branch was the study 
of Catholicism. I discussed with him the religious 
situation in Germany. He agreed that the best 
Protestants in Germany were in Bavaria, West- 
phalia and the Rhineland, where the presence of 
Catholics acted as a unifying and invigorating force 
on the Protestants. In the North, where Protes- 
tants are in a majority, they are inclined to be lax 
and indifferent. According to Dr. Sucker, Cath- 
olicism in Germany was either dreaming of a 
political revival of medieval Germany, or it was 
realistic and missionary. He thought that Ger- 
many, no less than France, is a country for mis- 
sionary activity and needs to be thoroughly con- 
verted. 

Hardly had I finished my talk with Dr. Sucker 
when I was introduced to the Reverend Ichiro 
Saito, a cheerful Japanese clergyman of the United 
Protestant Church of Japan. Mr, Saito spent some 
time in America where he attended the Conference 
in Evanston in 1954. He came to Bossey for a_ 
course of ecumenical studies. He told me that the 
principal difficulty in Japan was overpopulation. 
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There were eighty-seven million people crowded 
on a few relatively small and largely infertile 
islands. He thought that there might be about 
500,000 Christians of all denominations in Japan. 
There is now some basis to hope for the spread of 
Christianity in that country. The absence of any 
unified action or cooperation among the Christians 
of the various denominations sadly handicaps the 
progress of Christianity. Mr. Saito told me that 
he was writing a book on Christianity in Japan, in 
which he shows what an obstacle to the conver- 
sion of Japan Christian disunity is. There are 
many works on various Catholic and Protestant 
missions in Japan; but there is no book treating 
of all of them as a unit. He could not find a 
serious book on the Orthodox missions in Japan 
and was glad to hear that I wrote on the subject. 

After a short but interesting conversation with 
Dr. Kreamer, a Dutchman, director of the Ecumen- 
ical Institute and former professor of Leyden Uni- 
versity, I had another interesting discussion with 
M. Nelis, a Belgian Methodist missionary from 
Congo. Belgium is an almost exclusively Catholic 
country although there is, of course, a large num- 
ber of unbelievers. Protestants there have only 
thirty congregations, chiefly converts from unbe- 
lief. They constitute only .5 per cent of the 
Belgian population. Yet they have large missions 
in Congo. M. Nelis thought that the number of 
Christians in Congo was much exaggerated. There 
are far too many mass baptisms. He did not be- 
lieve that the hard core of the Belgian Congo 
Christians, those really convinced in their belief, 
comprises more than 142 million. He spent five 
years in Central Congo where the climate is very 
tiring and the people are primitive and much giv- 
en to witchcraft. His wife, a nurse, assisted him. 
They had two children. M. Nelis was greatly 
interested in mysticism and listened with attention 
to my account of my meetings with contemporary 
mystics. He believed that the best way to convert 
people to Christianity was not by splendid organi- 
zation and social services, but by living a holy life. 

At dinner I sat with two Englishmen. One of 
them was an Anglican who, after five years in the 
medical profession, went to Lincoln Theological 
College to join the Anglican clergy. He was a 
very brilliant and eager young man. He told me 
_ that there was a growing interest in the Christian 
message among undergraduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The other young man was from Car- 
diff, Wales. 


After dinner I had two more interesting dis- 
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cussions. My first companion was a Presbyterian 
pastor from Indonesia, Rev. Crispin Kiting, thirty- 
one years old, charming, able and cultured. He 
was born in Borneo. Mr. Kiting informed me that 
the population of Indonesia was eighty million, of 
whom three million are Christians—Catholics and 
Protestants. The latter are the more numerous. 
The Protestants are chiefly concentrated in Am- 
boyna and North Celebes, while most of the Cath- 
olics live on the Island of Flores. The vast ma- 
jority of the Indonesians are Moslems, but are not 
very intense in their religious convictions. Pros- 
pects for the growth of Christianity are good. 
My second companion was a Tamil pastor from 
the United Church of S. India. He was lecturing 
at the school and was a very able man indeed. 
He told me that the majority of the Indian Chris- 
tians are Roman Catholics of various rites. Syrian 
Christians of Malabar are next in numbers, and 
then come the Protestants. The United Church of 
S. India—a merger of Anglicans, Congregation- 
alists, Presbyterians, etc..—has about 142 million 
adherents. India faces many grave problems: 
overpopulation, low standard of living, the caste 
system, and the multiplicity of languages, religions 
and races. I have never learned so much in a 
single day as I did at Bossey. 


A Day at Bossey 


My second day in Bossey was equally rich in 
experiences. The day at the school begins in the 
chapel. According to the Bossey regulations, the — 
students are invited “to conduct the morning ~ 
services according to their respective traditions.” 
At noon, there is a short period of. intercession 
with specific themes for each day of the week 
and silent prayer. In the evening there is either 
an Anglican Evensong, a Lutheran Vespers, or an 
Eastern Vespers. The service which I witnessed 
was Presbyterian and consisted in the recitation of 
psalms and the reading of the Bible with a few 
short prayers. This service was austere and im- 
pressive in its own way, but nothing like the won- 
derful services at the French Protestant Monastery 
in Taizé-Les-Cluny, which are the nearest possible 
approach to the liturgy of the post-Apostolic 
Church. Luturgists from all over the world, in- 
cluding many Cahtolics, go to Taizé on that ac- 
count. I shall describe my stay in Taizé in due — 
course. a 


After the morning service, M. Nelis introduced 
me to the only Orthodox in the school, Mr. John 
Zizoulas. A graduate of Athens University and a 
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Bachelor of Divinity, he was a young layman con- 
templating ordination. Every Sunday he traveled 
to Geneva or to Lausanne to attend the Orthodox 
Liturgy. He spent some time in the Monastic 
Republic of Mount Athos and admired the monks 
and their way of life. He felt himself rather out 
of his milieu among so many Protestants and where 
the Anglicans seemed to be so much like Roman 
Catholics. Canon Fyson, of Truro Cathedral in 
Cornwall, England, lectured at the school during 
my visit. An Evangelical Anglican, he was an 
army chaplain during the last war and spent much 
of his time in the Middle East where he met 
Orthodox and other Eastern Christians. His 
friendship with them somewhat changed his 
opinions. 

During my visit, there were no Catholic stu- 
dents in Bossey; but there was a Catholic lecturer, 
a learned priest from Geneva, who was delegated 
by his Bishop to lecture on contemporary Catho- 
licism, its theological and philosophical trends, 
the Liturgical Movement, Catholic social action, 
the missions, etc. After three and a half months 
in Bossey, a student of ecumenism receives a good 
overall view of major Christian bodies. He learns 
what is going on in the Roman Catholic Church, 
among the Orthodox and in every important 
Protestant body. Every lecture is given by a mem- 
ber of the group discussed. In Rome one can 
learn a good deal about Eastern Churches, and 


there is now a professional chair of Anglicanism, 


but of no other Protestant group. 

From Bossey I went to Geneva. It is ostentatious 
and wealthy, and is not very popular with other 
Swiss. They do not like the sort of people who 
tend to congregate in Geneva, where one finds 
chiefly those who want to get rich quickly. Geneva, 
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no doubt, provides plenty of opportunities for such 
people. Although it is considered by many to 
be a Protestant Rome, the Calvinists are by no 
means a majority. I visited the Geneva head- 
quarters of the World Council of Churches, a 
gigantic organization spread over the whole world, 
in which nearly all Protestant and many Orthodox 
and Eastern Churches are represented. It is not 
unlike the United Nations, an organization to 
foster cooperation among Christians for defense 
of Christianity in the mission fields, in studies and 
in social action. The late John Mott was its 
original inspirer, and my late friend, Dr. Wil- 
liam Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, presided 
over its formation. Although Catholics do not 
participate in the Council, they do not totally 
ignore it. Many individual Catholics, including 
priests and religious, are in continuous contact 
with the ecumenical circles and are generally 
styled “Catholic ecumenists.”’ 

In Geneva I met the General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, Dr. W. A. Vissert 
Hooft. There is no doubt that he is a highly 
efficient man for his position. He reflects, of 
course, his Calvinist training; but he is broad- 
minded and receptive to new ideas. I discussed 
with him my journeys across Europe, my impres- 
sions and my views. I told him that to my mind 
Christians in Europe most need the interior life 
and a spirit of sacrifice. Without these everything 
is merely built on sand. In too many countries of 
Europe I found that an interior life and a spirit 
of sacrifice were sadly lacking. This lack coin- 
cides with a sharp and progressive decline in 
churchgoing and a rise in immorality, divorces, 
drunkenness, etc. Dr. Vissert Hooft thought I was 
right. 


__ A scholarly article on “The Catholic Church 
: and Ecumenism” by Father Titus Cranny, S.A., in 
the January issue of The Homiletic and Pastoral 
_ Review, concludes thus: 

“Tt is necessary to realize that the Ecumenical 
Movement is a real force in the religious world 
today. It is not a passing fad. It has been present, 
in its modern formulation and development, for 
almost fifty years. And since the first meetings 
in 1910 with the Missionary Conference in Edin- 
burgh down to the World Council of Churches 
of our own day, more than one hundred meetings 
and mergers among non-Catholic groups have 
aken place. The World Council of Churches may 


fail in its objectives and become no more than a 
historical trend in the whole movement of Ecumen- 
ism. But this seems to be true, that from the 
efforts and even failures of the past and of the 
present there will evolve some new workings to 
bring souls outside the Church to her embrace. 
The consciousness of disunity is too strong, the 
desire for unity too ardent to permit the Ecumen- 
ical Movement to fail ultimately in attaining unity. 
Such unity will be acclaimed with the Catholic 
Church in the providence of God, even though 
people would deny it today. They will attain 
unity, but in a way precisely that they do not now - 
recognize. 


Warder’s Review 


The Art of Arguing 


le WAS WITH NO LITTLE satisfaction and com- 
plete acquiescence we read in The Southern 
Cross of Cape Town, South Africa, (Nov. 20, 
1957, issue) an editorial on the merits of good, 
wholesome controversy. Without argument—in the 
higher and constructive sense—our world would 
not only be a terribly dull place in which to live; 
it would also be much the poorer in spiritual 
values. Argument is a time-honored and effective 
way of arriving at the truth, the whole truth. 


If in our day discussion and controversy no 
longer are the effective means of increasing knowl- 
edge they should be, it is because we have per- 
mitted our concept of argument to deteriorate into 
something akin to intellectual brawling. Anent 
this change for the worse, our author in the South- 
ern Cross has some pungent observations. He says 
among other things: 


Do you ever feel that too many of us, Cath- 
olics as well as others, haven't the vaguest 
idea today of how to argue? An argument, a 
good argument, can be one of the most en- 
joyable things in life, as well as a most stimu- 
lating mental exercise. 

But why, with so many of us, must it be- 
come a most violent, vindictive, vituperative 
and villifying row? 

The old schoolmen argued endlessly. An 
argument was meat and drink to them. They 
regarded it as a valuable aid to learning gen- 
erally, and often ended up in complete agree- 
ment. 

But we?...In rugby parlance, we seem to 
have a deplorable tendency to go for the man 
instead of the ball. After all, even a rogue 
can put forward a valid argument; the fact 
that he once served four years for embezzle- 
ment, or often drinks to excess, or what-have- 
you, has nothing to do with his thesis. 


I once had an editor who was mildly indig- 


be true, but it would be extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to prove literally in a court of law and in 
any case very, very expensive. ... 

Now he could have been as abusive as he 
liked about the other man’s views, but he had 
to go for the man personally. 

The thing is that with so many people the 
idea is that, if a certain fellow holds views 
that are illegitimate, then he himself must 
be... well, you see what I mean. 


Our personal ideas about art, or sport, or 
choirs, or fashions, or behavior in church, etc., 
are not necessarily an exact reflection of our 
own moral standards. 

At the other end of the scale—and some- 
times even more infuriating—is the man who 
simply refuses to argue at all. Because, in 
his own limited experience, argument leads to 
unpleasantness, he just glides away from it 
ALLS acme 

Controversy, criticism, the occasional touch 
of satire—these things are excellent for shak- 
ing some of us out of our complacency. It is 
possible for us to get into a kind of self- 
righteous grove, like a pharisaical tram, firm 
in the conviction that our own particular route 
is the only one worth traveling, and that the 
myriad interest of all the hundreds of side- 
streets are not worth investigating. This at- 
titude may be smugly righteous, but it is 
anything but Catholic... . 


Aggressive assertion on parallel lines which 
never meet, does not make an argument. It 
makes a row, a frightful, unproductive row, 
which, far from doing anybody any good, 
leaves both sides embittered and in a thor- 
oughly un-Christian state of mind. It doesn’t 
help at.all’. .. 


If there is a need for the proper approach on 


the part of Catholics in confronting differences — 


nant when I insisted on deleting a couple of 
phrases from his attack on a certain univer- 
_ sity lecturer, to whose published views he 
took strong exception—on moral grounds. 
He said the man had “a canine love of pu- 
tridity” and a “passion for rolling in filth.” 


_ As tactfully as possible, I told him that (for 
all I knew to the contrary) this might possibly 


with those of other religious persuasions, there 
is an equal need for the true argumentative spirit 
among Catholics in their own differences. Of 
course, we have no doctrinal disagreements among 
ourselves. But in areas where there is not only 
room, but need for discussion, such as in seeking 
the solution of concrete economic and political 
problems, we do have our differences and rightl 
so. It is in such instances we should endeavor to 


attack that all-sacred subject—sport! 
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apply to ourselves that discipline and restraint 
which will enable us the more effectively to serve 
the cause of truth. 


Perhaps there is no issue on which Catholics 
are more sharply divided in our country today 
than on “right to work” legislation. On this ques- 
tion there is no such thing as an official Catholic 
stand. Perhaps there need not be. But as long 
as the Church has not officially declared her- 
self, no one should pretend that she has. Lacking 
a definitive, authoritative statement, Catholic stu- 
dents of social economy should endeavor to the 
best of their ability to discuss this question with 
as little emotion as possible. None of us can 
completely rid himself of emotional bias. But 
we should be wary of such a human limitation. 
Above all, “right to work” legislation should not 
be approached with a Marxist mentality, as though 
capital and labor are in irreconcilable opposition. 
Lastly, if we must have charity towards those with 
whom we differ generally, this is all the more 
necessary towards fellow members of the house- 
hold of the faith. 

Differences among Catholics on social, economic 
and political issues can be productive of good. 
If discussed in the proper manner and spirit, these 
differences can lead to greater attainment of the 
truth we all seek. 


Sports—Pro and Con 


Riess RECENT WEEKS we noted two com- 
ments in Catholic papers on the subject of 
sports which seem to conflict. The Southern 
Cross of Cape Town, South Africa, carried this 
brief reference to competitive sports in its Novem- 
ber 20 issue: © 

“John Farina, professor at the Toronto School 
of Social Work in Canada, has had the audacity to 
He says 
sport encourages cheaters, larcenists and sadists, 


and does not develop courage, leadership, fair- 


play, good citizenship or honesty. That is cer- 
tainly strong talking. 

“In the same issue of the paper last week which 
quotes him is a report of a Hungarian soccer goal- 
keeper getting a suspended prison sentence for 
jumping on an opponent's leg and breaking it in 
two places. It seems that the Professor in Can- 


ada has some evidence for his opinion. 


The December 12 number of The Casket, 


Antigonish, Nova Scotia, published an NC news 


release originating in Faro, Portugal, which 
stated: 


“Sports can train the will and promote more 
complete personal integration if they are indulged 
in unselfishly and with a realistic attitude, Bishop 
Francisco Rendeiro, O.P., of Algarve said. In 
an interview with the Portuguese sports news- 
paper, Mundo Deportivo (Sporting World), 
Bishop Rendeiro said: 

~ The Church approves the positive physical 
and moral value of any sport, but deplores any 
excesses which may easily arise.’ 


“The proper purpose of sports, the Bishop 
added, ‘is constructive and educational. Sports 
must not strain the health. Further, competitive 
excesses should be avoided and spectacular re- 
sults sacrificed for the sake of a true sporting 
spirit.’ 

“The Bishop said that the proper use of sports, 
combined with a balanced appreciation of them, 
can do much to train men’s wills and so enable 
them to become mote perfectly integrated people.” 


These two estimates of sports or athletics, as 
we call them in the U. S., actually do not contradict 
each other. Rather, they complement each other 
and, placed side by side, insinuate the necessity of 
a right attitude toward such recreation. With- 
out a proper concept of the place and purpose 
of athletics in our lives as individuals or com- 
munities, a potential good can become the 
nuisance it is said to be by the professor quoted 
in the Southern Cross. Sports seem not to remain 
neutral: they help us or they harm us in some 
way. They warrant a constant caution lest they 
get out of hand. 


You must share above all the conviction that 
the Church deeply loves her institutes of instruc- 
tion and education. We wish to repeat this to 
you so that no one may doubt the supreme charac- 
ter of the work you perform nor think that you 
could renounce it or at least dedicate less time and 
effort to it. 

A sign of this importance can be found in the 
hatred displayed (for these institutions) by the 
enemies of the Church, who seek to impede their 
action and forget that, although the state is bound 
by duty to render instruction and education acces- 
sible to all, it does not have the right to impose 
a determined type of education on families. (Pope 
Pius XII) 


Contemporary Opinion 


ie IS A VERY GOOD THING that Russia is show- 
ing such scientific power. As long as Russia 
under Communism appeared backward, there was 
the danger that Communism might be opposed by 
thinking Westerners for the wrong reasons, that is, 
for mere inefficiency rather than for moral reasons. 

For the Christian, Communism is an evil not 
because it “doesn’t go,’ but because, whether it 
goes or doesn’t go, it is headed in the wrong 
direction. 

“Progress” is not an absolute good. If “pro- 
gress” is in the wrong direction, its speed is merely 
the acceleration of a tragedy. It is good that 
wrong reasons for opposing Communism should 
seem to fall away, so that the real ones may be 
more clearly seen. 


The Southern Cross 
Cape Town, S. Africa, Dec. 11 


What is disappearing in our free societies 
is a sense of the need for a lawful authority 
and discipline. Unjust authority and discipline 
have been brutally forced upon the dictator-run 
masses; but that is no reason for weakening our- 
selves by going to the opposite extreme. 

The Communists today are beginning to deliver 
the goods they promised because authority has 
been retained. 

Are we, in rightly protesting against the in- 
herent evil of their system, to deprive ourselves not 
only of the goods we need to live safely and well, 
but of those greater spiritual goods on which 
alone our ideals can be built? 


The Catholic Herald 
London, Nov. 8, 1957 


All in all, it seems probable that, today, 
most public-spirited Americans accept the idea 
that, the larger the number of people voting, 
the better the results of the election are likely to 
be. They can point to the fact that, at present, 
nearly all the members of our adult population 
have attended school for at least ten years, and 
have access to the newspapers, radio, and probably 
television. Therefore, educationally our citizens 
are far ahead of those inhabiting our Nation when 
it was young. » 

Granted that all this is true, does it follow that 
their ability to vote intelligently has grown in 
proportion to their years of schooling? Today, 


many of the issues which the voters must under- 
stand if they are to use their ballots wisely are 
very complex. ... 

Clearly, only persons who have familiarized 
themselves with our Constitution and with basic 
economic principles are in any position to answer 
these questions correctly. But, the majority of 
those on the voting lists have never done the 
studying necessary to analyze any of these major 
issues. Furthermore, to many of them any discus- 
sion of such subjects is uninteresting and boring, 
and hence they devote their reading time to more 
entertaining topics such as fiction, drama, sports, 
or “the funnies.” The result is that they vote for 
a candidate, not on the basis of his stand on funda- 
mentals, but because he has a pleasing voice or 
manner, because he is a clever story teller, or be- 
cause he does not hesitate to promise everything 
to everyone. It follows that our present policy 
of allowing persons to vote merely because they 
have reached twenty-one years of age is helpful 
mainly to charlatans, demagogues and scoundrels, 
and that the road to better government lies in 
the direction of curtailing rather than expanding 
the voting lists. 


WILForRD I. KING, in 
Spotlight for the Nation, No. F-391 


The threat to our safety, and to the hope 
of a peaceful world, can be simply stated. It 
is Communist imperialism. 

This threat is not something imagined by critics 
of the Soviets. Soviet spokesmen, from the be- 
ginning, have publicly and frequently declared 
their aim to expand their power, one way or an- 
other, throughout the world. 

The threat has become increasingly serious as 
this expansionist aim has been reinforced by an 
advancing industrial, military and scientific estab- 
lishment. 


But what makes the Soviet threat unique in- 


history is its all-inclusiveness. Every human activ- 
ity is pressed into service as a weapon of expan- 
sion. Trade, economic development, military pow- 
er, arts, science, education, the whole world of 
ideas—all are harnessed to this same chariot of 
expansion. 

The Soviets are, in short, waging total cold war. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
State of the Union Message 
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Though Catholics in the unions and in in- 
dustrial life are held in high regard, there 
is, nevertheless, much leeway to be made up if we 
are to make a positive contribution to the welfare 
of the society in which we live in proportion to our 
numbers. That contribution can come and, in 
fact, will only come insofar as we prove ourselves 
able to transform what is too often lip service to 
the Church's social teaching into a knowledgeable 
and dynamic alternative to the prevailing philos- 
ophy of today. We cannot, on the one hand, give 
our unreserved allegiance to the political pro- 
gram of any one political party and, on the other, 
continue to consider ourselves as active Catholics. 
Admittedly, it is difficult to be active in a political 
party and, at the same time, to have reserva- 
tions as to the wisdom and philosophy prevail- 
ing in its ranks at any particular time. Yet it must 
be done if we are to do something more than show 
we are different simply because we go to Mass 
on Sundays and have ‘‘queer’”’ ideas about divorce, 
etc. Cannot we also let others see that we have 
social principles which guide us in the social 
field and which are as equally right and defensible 
as our principles in other fields? It is essential 
that our knowledge and understanding of the great 
papal encyclicals should be much more than a 
passing one. 


MICHAEL KILDAIRE, in 
The Christian Democrat, Oxford, Eng., 
January, 1958 


The future Soviet offensive will neither be 
a purely military nor a purely political one, 
but a mixture of both. In one part of the world 
weapons will serve the same purpose as ideological 
and cultural infiltration in another part. As vari- 
able as these methods might be, the final aim of 
Soviet policy has not changed in the slightest. Let 
us, therefore, consider the proposal concerning a 
“neutralized zone” in Europe under this aspect. 
The withdrawal of Soviet troops from Central 
_ Europe is indeed a tempting idea. Many people 
believe that the Communist regimes in the satel- 
| lite countries would be swept away if these pup- 
pet governments could no longer count on Soviet 
military support. Hungary seems to support this 
theory. But there is no guarantee whatsoever— 
and Mr. Kennan has not been able to offer a 
solution here—that the Kremlin will not stage a 
few more “Hungarian interventions” after both 
Allied and Soviet troops have left this zone. 
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Moscow has never shown any willingness to re- 
lease Poland, Hungary or Czechoslovakia from 
the Warsaw Pact. It is the declared aim of 
Soviet policy to keep the Communist regimes in 
these countries in power “‘by all means” and to 
“strengthen the alliance between the people’s 
democracies and Soviet Russia.’ On top of that, 
the political and economic integration of the So- 
viet Bloc goes far beyond similar efforts in the 
West. Within twenty-four hours these countries 
could be re-occupied and loaded with nuclear 
weapons which could be released on any targets 
the Kremlin cared to choose. The idea that the 
“governments” in Prague, Warsaw or Budapest 
would ever reach a decision deviating from Mos- 
cow's general course is so fantastic that it cannot 
be seriously discussed. 


German News, Munich, Dec., 1957 


Fragments 


HE DIVINE LAW of harmony in the world strict- 

ly imposes on all rulers of nations the obliga- 
tion to prevent war by means of suitable interna- 
tional organizations, to reduce armaments under a 
system of effective inspection and to deter whoever 
should aim at disturbing the nations which sin- 
cerely desire it. 

We are sure that, at the first sign of danger, 
the tightening of that bond to a great degree would 
not be wanting, as has been clearly attested and 
revealed on several occasions, even recently. 


John L. Lewis’ estimate of Walter Reuther: 
“An earnest Marxist, chronically inebriated, I 
should think, by the exuberance of his own ver- 
bosity.” (The Teamster, Jan.-Feb., 1958) 


Recently a questionnaire was submitted to a 
group of high school seniors by Opinion Re- 
search, an organization skilled in measuring 
public opinion. Among other questions, they 
were asked whether they agreed or disagreed with 
this statement: ““The fairest economic system is 
one that takes from each according to his ability 
and gives to each according to his needs.” Ap- 
proximately one-half answered in the affirmative! 
It is shocking that any high school graduate would 
fail to identify this statement as a basic tenet of 
Marxian communist philosophy. (Quoted from the 
Jan. 27, 1958 Newsletter of U. S. Senator John 
Marshall Buter) . 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Catholic Action in the Middle Ages 


qr PRESENT DISCUSSION on Catholic Action, 
as inaugurated by Pope Pius XI, shows the 
grossest ignorance on the part of some writers 
in regard to the Middle Ages. Indeed, there was 
in those days Catholic Action on the part of the 
laity, but it was of a sort which cannot be restored 
at the present time. The consistent tendency of 
the medieval clergy was to repress the action of the 
laity, because laymen invariably tried to infringe 
on the privileges enjoyed by the clergy and sought 
to rob the Church of her temporal possessions. 
Since, however, the Church lost the power she 
wielded through her clergy in the Middle Ages, 
it was but consistent that the Pope-tell the laity 
in effect: Now it is your obligation to defend the 
Church in the political sphere, since we clerics are 
utterly powerless. 

In the United States up to the present time only 
one priest has ever been admitted among the 
lawgivers of the United States. Accordingly, the 
defense of the Church as a public corporation rests 
solely in the hands of the laity. It was much 
different in the Middle Ages. As is well known, 
women did not enjoy the right to vote in those 
times, even as they had no such right in our 
country until a few decades ago. Yet royal ab- 
besses held a fraction-vote, in the corporate vote 
of the Estates. 

In the German Empire up to 1803, no law 
could be passed by the Diet (Reichstag) unless the 
motion had passed through the imperial chancery 
of the Archbishop of Mayence. When the motion 
was formulated by the chancery of the Archbishop, 
it was then passed on to three bodies of lawgivers. 
The motion had to be voted on by the electors com- 
prising three archbishops and four laymen. Next, 
the measure had to be voted on by the Bench of 
Princes which included thirty-five bishops and 
abbots and sixty-five laymen. Then the measure 
was voted on by representatives of fifty-one cities. 
The total number of voters was three hundred, but 
some had only part-votes, among whom were some 
abbesses with a fraction of a vote. A majority 
of votes was required in each of the three voting 
bodies and unanimity among the three bodies be- 
fore a proposed law was handed to the emperor 
for his signature. In this way laws were made for 


Procedure 


Action 


Germany, Italy, Austria, Belgium, Holland, and 
Northren and Eastern France. In England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and France proper the hierarchy 
was also well-represented in the law-making par- 
liaments. Rural populations and the people of the 
cities, except those of the free imperial cities, had 
been deprived of a vote. However, the people of 
the fifty-one free imperial cities could elect their 
representatives and through them exert influence 
on the passage of a law. The Catholic Action of 
the lay nobility and the lay bourgeoisie among the 
city people had been swept away and cannot be 
restored, since suffrage has been granted to the 
Fourth Estate of common people and to the Fifth 
Estate of paupers. It is on them principally that 
there now rests the obligation to defend the rights 
of the Church to oppose obnoxious laws against 
the Church and to promote laws safeguarding pub- 
lic morality. This is the first and principal obli- 
gation devolving upon laity today; it is a new 
obligation arising from the new political status 
of people. 

In the English Parliament the Anglican bishops 
are still well represented. Up to the time of the 
world wars, a Catholic bishop held a seat with 
the power of a vote in Prussia, Bavaria, Wuert- 
temberg, Baden and Hesse. Perhaps this last vote 
of the clergy in Germany has been swept away by 
the new order, and so the German Catholic lay 
people must fight for the Church inthe political 
arena. The more urgent is this in the light of the 
prohibitions of Canon Law which forbid clergy- 
men to go “into politics.” 

Assuredly, Catholic Action is also bound up 
with various kinds of charitable works. But it 
is a mistake to regard such works, which were 
also practiced in the Middle Ages, as the first and 
principal effort recommended by the Pope under 
the new but somewhat inappropriate name of | 
Catholic Action. Since woman suffrage has placed 
men and women on the same level politically, the 
Pope could say: All Catholics must engage in 
Catholic Action—at the polls. At present in Italy 
whole provinces and large cities are in the grip 
of the enemies of the Church. It was only in 
December of 1957 that Bavaria, a country seventy 
per cent Catholic, ousted the Socialistic and anti-— 
Catholic government. Surely, these Catholics had 
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not been doing their duty towards their Church 
and country; their trouble was dissension which 
split their forces. 

There was concerted action on the part of the 
laity during the long centuries of the Middle Ages; 
but, as has been noted, this action was largely 
directed toward depriving the Church of her tem- 
poralities. The Church authorities had to wage 
wars against emperors, kings and minor potentates 
to save her property, a fourth of which was set 
aside for the support of the poor. Many of the 
feudal lords proved to be regular robbers of 
church property; they were the “Robber-Knights.” 
If the Church authorities lost in the long drawn- 
out struggles, she impressed on the minds of 
all that private property was sacred and had to 
be respected by persons high or low. This spolia- 
tion of the Church by the laity survived the Middle 
Ages and took on tremendous proportions in the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century and the 
Secularization of the nineteenth century. It will 
occur even in our own day if no protective measures 
are taken in time. There is always danger lurk- 
ing in lay cooperation. 

Even more insidious than spoliation was the 
consistent attack of the laity in the Middle Ages 
on the privileges and immunities of the clergy. 
Clerics were exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
civil courts; they were subject to their Church’s 
own courts with bishops acting as judges. People 


have now forgotten that such was the order of- 


society. In Social Justice Review of December, 


1957 (p. 264), we find the following statement 


quoted: “‘when a layman like St. Francis began 
to preach.” St. Francis was no layman; he was 
a cleric. This his father well knew. When he 
brought his son to court, he did not bring him to 
a civil court but to the Bishop’s court; he knew 


that the civil court had no jurisdiction over his 


© son. 


Se a eee “ 


There were constant infringements made 
throughout the Middle Ages on the rights of the 
Bishop in this regard. 

The immunities enjoyed by clerics were extended 
to other large groups. When a young man was 
summoned for military service, he could say: I am 
Tertiary of St. Francis and you cannot draft me. 
Tertiaries were also exempt from working on 
military installations. If a few working girls kept 
house together, and a tax not sanctioned by the 


Bishop, was levied against them, they could say; 


You cannot tax us, we ate Tertiaries. If a civil 


Jord, nevertheless, tried to draft those men and 
tax those girls, the Bishop could retaliate with 
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excommunication; and the Pope would usually 
sustain the Bishop. 

Tertiaries were lay people; but they enjoyed the 
privileges of clergy. There was no end of in- 
fringement on the immunities of the clergy by the 
laity. The bishops often were impotent or in- 
dolent in warding off these attacks, with the 
result that with the passing years their powers 
were weakened. If in 1529 the German bishops 
had been as powerful as they were in 1415, Luther 
would have been burnt at the stake as was 
John Hus. 

There was cooperation between the laity and 
the clergy in the Middle Ages. In some instances 
it was genuine, in others rather restrained. Yet, 
what Cardinal Jacques de Vitry predicted in 1235 
applied generally: For every inch the Church 
yielded in sacrificing her rights, the laity took a 
full foot. It was a foregone conclusion that the 
bishops in the course of time would be the losers 
in the game of checkmating. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that there were bishops who 
did not live up to their high calling and gave up 
some of their rights illegally. What was worse, 
they enlisted the services of the laity to oppress 
their own clergy or laity. 

In the year 1400 or 1401, the theologian Nich- 
olas de Clamanges penned these words in refer- 
ence to the prelates of the papal court: “They tried 
to gain the friendship of the temporal rulers and 
to conciliate their favors by all means in order to 
firmly establish their domination, nay even their 
tyranny, which not unjustly was hated by all in 
unbounded manner, so that they could do as they 
pleased without restraint, eager to imitate and to 
conform to their (the temporal rulers’) ways 
(De Ruina Ecclesiae, Covelle’s Edition, 1936, p. 
126). Regarding the bishops who resided at the 
courts of the temporal rulers, this theologian has 
this to say: “You may object that they are justly 
to be pardoned if they seldom visit their dioceses 
or rarely see their flocks, because they are the 
counsellors of the princes and are called to dis- 
charge the business of large countries, and on 
their shoulders rest the (nation’s) government, 
defense and maintenance which otherwise would 
collapse. This public service seems to be better 
than their private administration. What good 
can they do to those tottering governments! It 
would be good if only they did no mischief or 
damage. They surely do no good when, through 
their cunning and instigation, all these taxes are 
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levied by the princes which nowadays press so 
hard on the people.” (Op. cit., p. 132) 

These words, written during the Great Schism 
of the West, are obviously exaggerations, even 
for that period of misrule. Yet there were too 
many cases which prepared the people of the 


The Laity and the Church’s Mission 


| Frets CONFINE MYSELF to sharpening, and 
not satisfying, your interest in the aspect of 
the theme, i.e., the contact of the Church’s mission 
with the contemporary world, by making a few 
simple remarks: 


1. This aspect directly concerns the apostolate 
of the laity, if only because they live in this world 
to which the mission of the Church is to be 
brought. They have more experience of the world 
than the clergy. They are more immediate wit- 
nesses of the contact between the Church’s mis- 
sion and the world; they see and experience the 
circumstances to which it gives rise. 


This, therefore, is where the collaboration of 
the laity with the Hierarchy begins; a collaboration 
which consists in studying the present-day world 
and in making available to the Church the results 
of this study. A factual collaboration. 


Studies of religious statistics and sociology, car- 
ried out under the supervision of ecclesiastical 
experts, can prove most useful, and are already 
beginning to give results which can be applied in 
the pastoral ministry. 


So also, the study of the various environments, 
even literature with its psychological diagnosis 
and its description of social conditions, the investi- 
gation of the laws at present in force, the findings 
of modern pedagogy and of the art of advertising, 
and so on, all of these can be excellent contribu- 
tions on the part of the laity for one who has the 
responsibility of guiding the mission of the Church. 


2. The problem of the contacts between the 
Church’s mission and the world is one which 
remains always open, both because the world, to- 
day especially, is passing through a phase of pro- 
found and extremely rapid change, and because the 
application and formulation of the Christian mes- 
sage admits of variety in rhythm and form. It 
is, however, for the government of the Church 
to decide when the time is ripe for certain re- 
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lower classes in Germany to make common cause 
with the upper classes in the spoliation of the 
Church during and after the Reformation. The 
separation of Church and State prevents such col- 
lusion in the United States. 


Rev. J. M. LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 


forms, and which reforms should be put into 
effect. 

This is a rule which needs to be recalled, es- 
pecially for the laity, who, under the impression 
of their personal experience and being less con- 
versant with the general principles guiding the 
life of the Church, often grow impatient through 
excess zeal, and at times would like to introduce 
arbitrary changes, or to hasten reforms in 
ecclesiastical law and customs, without having 
either the authority or the grasp of the whole sit- 
uation or the assistance of the Holy Spirit which 
such innovations require. 

Even those experiments which the exercise of 
the apostolate suggests as legitimate novelties in- 
spired by inventive genius, should be carried out 
at all times with the assistance and approval of 
the Ecclesiastical Authority. This is not a negative 
tule: it holds the secret of our Catholic strength. 
Remember St. Ignatius of Antioch: “Let no one 
do anything without the Bishop in those matters 
pertaining to the Church” (Ad Smyr. VIII). For 
the rest, have confidence; Rome moves, and her 
guide is the Pope. 


3. The distinction between the sacred and the 
profane merits special and careful study. This 
problem lends itself to grave and harmful mis- 
understandings, and can easily meet with errone- 
ous solutions. The two extremes are obvious in 
this regard: absolute separation of the sacred and 
the profane can paralyze or neutralize outright the 
Church’s mission, and modern secularism is well 
aware of the fact when it treats sacred things with 
apparent respect as a means of excluding them 
from the sphere of real life. 

On the other hand, the confusion’ of interests 
and customs of a sacred character with profane 
interests and customs is a loathsome contradic 
tion of the transcendent character of religion and 
the purity of the Christian message. This is gen 
erally known. It is certain, however, that th 
Church has the mission of bringing the sacred int 
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a specific relation with the profane, in such a 
way that the former will not be contaminated, but 
communicated, and that the latter will not be de- 
formed, but sanctified. ‘This is the continuation 
of the mystery of the Incarnation of God made 
man. Easy to say, but most difficult to effect. 

The Church's teaching authority will prove 
most useful and decisive in this field. Studies 
on Christian humanism which are being pursued 
by Catholic philosophers and scholars, can be a 
valuable contribution, both for our thought and 
for our action. The field is a delicate one, and 
of its very nature complex and variable. It is 
to be studied with prudence and competence. 


4. There is another question also, for which 
I do not attempt to give a solution, but which 
should be mentioned here. What we might call 
it the question of graduated representativeness. As 
apostolic action, especially that of the layman, 
passes from the internal sphere of the Church and 
from religious aims to the temporal order and 
earthly aims, it progressively loses its capacity to 
represent the Church and to share in the Chutch’s 
direct mission. 


The activity of the lay apostle moves gradually 
away from the center which is its starting-point 
and the basis of its responsibility. Starting as 
religious activity, it becomes Catholic Action, and 
then social, economic, artistic, political or private 
activity. ... A point is reached where it no longer 
represents the mission of the Church as such; it 
becomes, as we say today, undenominational. 

This gradual progression also calls for study, 
and needs to be defined by the Ecclesiastical 
Authority. But, it will be well to remember that 
in every sphere, even in temporal matters, religious 
and moral principles are to be applied. 

A Catholic, however profane his field of action, 

can never abstract from God’s law; on the con- 
trary, in every activity, he must always preserve 
an apostolic spirit, if only by radiating the Chris- 
tian faith by his virtuous way of life. 


' 
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Sometimes Catholics form the largest religious 
group in their community; more often they form 
only a very small minority. Whichever is the 
case, they are subject as individuals to a wholly 
_ different set of social pressures to what they had 
been previously accustomed. It was his realiza- 
_ tion of these social pressures and his realization 
that it is psychologically much easier to become a 


5. Finally, the general and primary aim of 
the Church’s mission is to win love for that which 
is her message, her life and her preaching. The 
dominant note of the apostolic voice is one of 
optimism and sympathy. The message is called 
“Gospel,” or good news. 

A hymn of angelic gladness ushers it in on 
Christmas night: “I bring you good news of great 
joy which shall be to all the people. For today... 
a Saviour has been born to you” (Luke 2, 10). 


The Christian message is not a prophecy of 
condemnation, it is a call to penance, because 
it is a call to salvation. It is not harsh, nor un- 
pleasant, nor discourteous, nor ironical, nor pes- 
simistic. It is generous. It is strong and joyous. 
Full of beauty and of poetry. Full of vigor and 
of majesty. True, it raises before us the Cross: 
suffering, sacrifice, death; but to bring consola- 
tion, redemption, life. 

The first point of the apostle’s program, es- 
pecially for you of the laity, must therefore be to 
present to the world a Christianity which will win 
admiration, which will be attractive and congenial. 

The first witness will be given by our unity, 
our mutual love, by the bonds which draw us 
close together in warm fellowship: “You are to 
love one another,’ was the testament from the 
Master; that “As I have loved you, you also love 
one another. By this will all men know that you 
are my disciples, if you have love for one another.” 
(John 13, 34-35). The first point of apologetics 
was that recorded by Tertullian about the nascent 
Christian community: “Behold, they say, how these 
people love one another” (Ap. 39)% 

And the second witness will be given by our 
love for those we want to evangelize. This is the 
major policy of the apostolate. Its driving force 
is not self-interest, but the interests of others. It 
is not conquest, but service. Its uncompromising 
rejection of error is an act, not of condemnation, 
but redemption. 


ARCHBISHOP GIOVANNI B. MoNnTINrE) 


good Catholic than to remain an indifferent one, 
that led Pius X to warn the faithful that they 
must become apostles if they are not to become 
apostates. (Lance Wright, in The Catholic Herald, 
London, Oct. 4) 


1) An excerpt from an address to the Second World 
Congress of the Lay Apostolate, Oct., 1957, as published 
in The Catholic Messenger, Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 23, 
1958. if ae Pee ed 
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The Priest-Worker Movement 


OR MANY MONTHS nothing has been heard in 

this country about the ill fated priest-worker 
movement in France. However, not long ago 
Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, had occasion 
to refer to this movement. The occasion was 
the installation of Father Jacques Hollande, for- 
mer head of the Mission de Paris—-the jurisdiction 
of the so-called priest-workers—as pastor of the 
parish of Holy Trinity in Paris. 

Paying tribute to Father Hollande’s fourteen 
years as Superior of the Mission de Paris, Cardinal 
Feltin recalled that his predecessor, Cardinal 
Suhard, had chosen Father Hollande as head of 
the Mission when the priest-workers movement 
was still in its initial status of development. This 
movement began in 1944 when a group of Paris- 
ian priests under Father Henri Godin founded 
the Mission de Paris with the permission of Car- 
dinal Suhard. Concerned over the large num- 
bers of French workers who had become ignorant 
of the teachings of the Church and had given up 
the practice of their Faith under the influence 
of Communism, the priests of the movement 
took jobs in factories, wore lay garb and lived 
in the homes and apartment houses in workers’ 
districts. Some even entered the factories with 
the permission of the management and worked 
among the employees. Their purpose was to in- 
filtrate and form cells of Christianity among the 
workers. 

Soon, however, protests and criticism began to 
be heard from all sides. Some laymen felt that 
priests living among the workers gave scandal. 
Others asserted that some priest-workers had be- 
come radical and had actually embraced Com- 
munism. 


Referring to this situation, Cardinal Feltin stated: 
“Of course, this work ran into difficulties. There was 
misunderstanding in many quarters even among the 
faithful.” Difficulties only increased when at length 
the Church deemed it wise to re-orientate the movement 
in order to correct certain methods then in use, and 
finally to call a halt to certain-aspects of this activity. 
Even this final gesture of the Church was badly in- 
terpreted. Some claimed that the Church had aban- 
doned the workers. To dissipate this error, Cardinal 
Feltin assured his listeners that the Church will never 
_cease to seek out the best way to bring religion to the 
workers and to alleviate their sufferings. 


REVIEW 


Meeting the Unemployment Threat 


HE SMALL TOWN OF Donora, Pa., which boasts 

a population of 12,000, has recently tried 
a plan of supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits to ease the economic stress on people who 
lost their jobs. 

A zinc plant in Donora had laid off twenty- 
five per cent of its employees. Nine out of ten 
of those who remained on the job worked less 
than forty hours a week. Normally such a situa- 
tion would have had immediate dire consequences 
on the economy of the entire town. However, 
in this instance Donora avoided such an eventual- 
ity. The supplementary unemployment benefits 
plan provided that the laid-off workers receive 
about sixty-five per cent of their regular wages; 
part of what they received came from the State 
unemployment system and the rest from a trust 
fund financed by the employer. The reduced in- 
come and the uncertainty about future employ- 
ment did reduce retail sales in town; but the 
business decline was not nearly as sharp as in com- 
parable past periods of unemployment. Local 
merchants, bankers, welfare workers and others 
praised the plan which was initiated in 1956 be- 
tween the Steel Workers Union and the company. 


Another plan to mitigate the hardship of workers 
who had been laid off was arranged by the United 
States Rubber Company and a union local in Detroit. 
Under this arrangement, workers in some of the com- 
panies five-day week departments worked a minimum 
of thirty-two hours instead of the normal forty. They 
were paid only for the hours in which they worked. 
This “share-the-work’” plan was agreed upon by the 
company and the union officials after a series of lay- 
offs and a threat of additional layoffs. ; 


Not all unions approve of such work-week reduc- 
tions. A vice president of the UAW criticized the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company of East Peoria, Illinois, 
when it announced plans to shift from five-day to 
four-day production schedules in order to reduce in- — 
ventories. 


Tax Trends 


N NOVEMBER 7, the U. S. Internal Revenue 
Service reported that federal tax collections 
totaled $80 billion for the year which ended June 
30, 1957. This represents a seven per cent increase _ 
from the taxes collected in the preceding year. — 
Approximately $45 billion was collected in the — 
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form of individual income and employment taxes, 
and $21 billion in corporation and profit taxes. 
The increase in income taxes amounted to $5 
billion. 

The increase in federal taxes during the past 
year is but the continuation of a trend which be- 
gan quite a while back. As federal taxes grow, 
revenue collected by local and state governments 
declines. Thus, in 1932 the Federal Government 
received only 22.7 per cent of the total taxes col- 
lected, while local and state governments received 
77.3 per cent. By 1941 the Federal Government 
was receiving 39 per cent of all tax monies col- 
lected, with state and local governments receiv- 
ing 61.4 per cent. In 1950 the comparative rates 
of receipt were 73 per cent and 27 per cent. 


While income taxes represent the largest source 
of revenue for the government in the field of 
taxes, income from other forms of taxation is 
far from inconsiderable. It must also be borne 
in mind that taxes imposed on manufacturers and 
merchants are, in the last analysis, paid by the 
consumer. Thus it is that the 52 per cent income 
tax On corporations is not money out of the “pock- 
ets of the rich.” These taxes are simply added 
on to the price of the commodities sold by the 
corporations. 

It is of practical interest to know what per cent of his 
income the average American pays annually in the form 
of federal, state and local taxes, both direct and hidden. 
The Tax Foundation has made a study of this subject 
which reveals the following: a person with an annual 
income of $3,500.00 pays thirty per cent of that income, 
or $1,059.00 in total taxes. An annual income of 
$4,500.00 is assessed thirty-one per cent or $1,393.00. 
Taxes on an $8,000.00 annual income are $2,726.00, or 
thirty-four per cent. 


Very startling figures revealed by the Tax Founda- 
tion study show that there are 100 taxes on an egg. 116 
on a man’s suit, 151 on a loaf of bread, and 600 

_ included in the cost of a house. 


Our Growing Suburbs 


FTHE GREAT ExoDUS of people from our larger 

+ cities to outlying areas has not gone on with- 
out painful experiences. Many of the difficulties 

encountered by those who have moved to the sub- 
-urbs could have been averted had there been at 
least a minimum of planning. This is the opinion 
of Msgr. John O'Grady, pioneer Catholic soci- 
-ologist, as expressed in the December, 1957, 
issue of the Catholic Charities Review. - 
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According to Monsignor O’Grady, people who 
have been rushing to suburban areas from down- 
town sections of our cities thought that they were 
reaching out to a new Utopia. Before long, how- 
ever, an element of dissatisfaction was very no- 
ticeable. Some of the people actually returned 
to their old homes. The new suburbias were not 
all they were expected to be. Some of the 
dismal experiences encountered were these: After 
heavy rains cellars in the new homes were flooded; 
sewage facilities were not adequate; new com- 
munity facilities, like sewage disposal, had to be 
paid by the new residents; the cost of housing 
was accordingly higher than had been anticipated; 
school and transportation facilities were very 
limited. 

Very soon complaints were heard on all sides 
that there was no organization, no means of 
communication with responsible officials. No one 
in particular seemed to be responsible for plans 
in the new suburbs. They were entirely in the 
hands of the home builders who developed the 
new subdivisions. Where people showed a will- 
ingness to take matters into their own hands, they 
found no one to give them direction. Even at 
this late date, writes Monsignor O’Grady, we 
hear much about plans on the metropolitan level, 
but so far we have not seen any concrete results. 

The Monsignog informs us that Catholic social 
agencies in a few places are awakening to the 
situation. They are finding a new opportunity 
for self-help and leadership. The hope ts ex- 
pressed that Catholic agencies will avail them- 
selves of these opportunities in suburbia which 
are challenging them. 


Elsewhere in the same issue of the Catholic Charities 
Review, Monsignor O’Grady challenges sociologists in 
general, and Catholics in particular, to give evidence 
of “that crusading spirit’ which gave birth to so much 
of our social welfare in years past. The mass move- 
ment of people to the suburbs is only one of the many 
social changes with far-reaching consequences which 
challenge our sociologists at the present time. Thought- 
ful people must agree with Monsignor O'Grady when 
he says that “the difficult problems confronting our 
cities today cannot be solved by a few more govern- 
mental services.” These problems point essentially to 
the limitations of government. The Monsignor refers 
in a general way to “highly controversial problems” 
which have a tendency to deter both government and 
voluntary organizations from tackling many issues which 
demand consideration. He calls for “a complete re- 
examination of the whole structure and methods of 
American social welfare today.” 
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U.S. Export Films 


T SHOULD BE KNOWN to all by this time that 

the movie industry in the United States has 
done almost irreparable harm to the prestige of 
our Nation and the reputation of our people in 
foreign countries. As effective as the worst 
Soviet propaganda are certain types of movies 
shown to audiences abroad which purportedly de- 
pict life in America. Crime movies and certain 
types of “Westerns” have succeeded only too 
well in creating the impression abroad that life 
is held very cheaply in our country, that most of 
our cities are actually ruled by thugs and gang- 
sters, that all our marriages end in divorce, that 
every youth is a delinquent, and that we are al- 
most to a single person completely given over to 
an irrational, mad quest for pleasure and material 
comfort. 


So effective have been these movies that with- 
in recent years the U. S. Government has found 
it necessary to sponsor a whole series of half-hour 
movies for television to counteract them. This 
series, which entailed the expenditure of vast 
sums of taxpayers’ money, had for its purpose 
simply. to demonstrate to the people of Europe 
that the average citizen of the United States is 
a sane, sensible person, such as are most people 
of other countries. 


A tealistic approach to the baneful effects of our 
exported films was taken some time ago by the Board 
of Missions of the Methodist Church meeting in Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. In a resolution adopted at the end of 
its four-day annual meeting, the Board declared that 
certain types of commercial films “‘depict a false picture 
of American life, engendered prejudice, influence morals 
and often have a detrimental influence on young people 
and family life.” The resolution did not give an 
details as to how the supervision might be handled; but 
it noted that one of its departments is ‘prepared to 
gather facts from our various fields with the intention 
of registering opinion with the proper persons.” 


Our Natural Resources Limited 


lees HAVE BEEN the warnings in recent years 

that our Nation’s natural resources are not 
inexhaustible, as one might conclude when observ- 
ing the prodigality with which they are wasted. 
A recent voice raised in warning was that of 
Father Mark J. Fitzgerald, C.S.C., president of 
the Catholic Economic Association. In his presi- 
dential address at the Association’s 16th annual 
meeting at the Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia, 
Father Fitzgerald emphasized that ‘‘the present 


field. That is true in Soviet Russia and no less 
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abundance is no rational basis for indifference 
and recklessness toward the future security of our 
natural wealth.” 

He pointed out that, although water would 
seem to be the most abundant of this country’s 
natural resources, it may be at the top of the 
critical list. He also warned that the continued 
wasteful use of top-soil, timber, copper, lead and 
other minerals may place severe restrictions on 
future generations of Americans, if they escape 
the worst threat of seeing the country become a 
“radioactive mausoleum” as a result of atomic war. 


Referring to our natural water supply, Father Fitz- 
gerald stated that underground water tables in most 
sections of the country are falling to lower levels due 
to our rising population, and correspondingly intenst- 
fied demand. In regard to loss of valuable topsoil, 
he said that an area equal to the size of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri, has been ‘“‘spoiled 
for cultivation,’ and that 400,000 more acres are added 
each year. 


Soviet Promises 


A WARNING TO ALL men and women in respon- 

sible positions not to “trust blindly” in So- 
viet promises was issued by leaders of German 
Catholic organizations. Called the Fulda Mani- 
festo, the document was signed by Prince Loewen- 
stein, who heads the Central Committee of Ger- 
man Catholics, the presidents of all leading Cath- 
olic organizations, and other prominent Catholic 
personalities. 


Issued with the new year, the manifesto cau- 
tions the nation not to expect German reunifica- 
tion on the strength of treaties with-Soviet rulers. 
who cannot be trusted and who aspire to subjugate 
the entire human race under a brutal dictatorship. 


Controlled disarmament, says the manifesto, must 
remain the goal of the free world; but in the meantime 
military defence must remain strong because “‘renuncia- 
tion of atomic weapons would only invite Soviet ag- 
gression.” 


A noted Catholic educator has said that 
“many sensitive thinkers are pointing out that 
it would be tragic for mankind if we, as a people, 
sought to imitate or compete with Soviet educa- 
tion on Soviet terms... .” 


After all, the basic issues of mankind in our 
time are in the ideological, not the technical, 


so in our own land. (J. J. Gilbert in The Wan- 
derer, St. Paul, Dec. 12) wn sgh 


ay So 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


REPORT OF REV. FRANCIS XAVIER PAULH UBER, MISSIONARY, 
ON HIS LABORS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1851-1850 


Q)% OF THE MOsT depressing problems of a 


German missionary is the dissension be- 
tween the various ethnic groups in America: North 
and South Germans, Prussians, people from Baden, 
Hesse, Saxony and Bavaria get into conflicts with 
each other, now in one place and then in another. 
The greatest and most common cause of conflict 
is the eventual location of the church and school. 
Every group, nay every family, wants to have 
them in front of their own house: “It would be 
so nice to have to walk only a few steps to church.” 
Of course, a church nearby would raise the price 
of the land; restaurants and stores would naturally 
follow. The missionary may be ever so careful 
to keep out ethnic jealousies, he will seldom suc- 
ceed in this matter. “Oh,” it is said, “he is an 
old Bavarian.” In America this phrase denotes 
an immigrant from Upper and Lower Bavaria and 
the Upper-Palatinate. Not the least quarrelsome 
are the Rhenish Palatines. Whereas it is a com- 
mon saying that “an old-Bavarian never falls 
away from his faith,” you may hear from a Rhenish 
Palatine the threat: ‘“Then I rather turn Protes- 
tant.” 

The number of my household had gradually 
increased to three. The first to come to me was 
a gardener from Bavaria; then from Saxony came 
a student whom I engaged as teacher of the 
school (he is now priest) ; finally I had to take 
in a servant girl from Baden. Around the house I 


had eight acres of the best soil which we culti- 


vated to the best extent we could. Most im- 
portant, we turned two acres into a garden of fruit 


trees, vegetables and flowers on such a scale as 
you seldom will find. Everybody had access to 
the garden and the result was that in the follow- 
ing year you could see a small garden at almost 
every farm house. You can easily have a flower 
garden in America, because a number of flowers 
which need much care in Europe grow wild in 
America, as for instance, lilies of various species. 
The hazel, raspberry, currant, gooseberry and 
strawberry grow to another time as large as in 
Europe. Apple and plum trees also grow par- 


ticularly well here. An apple tree from a culti- 


vated seed produces excellent fruit even when 
growing wild, resembling very much our so-called 
Borstorfer. Sometimes we took from the stem 
of a wild apple tree dozens of roots which we 
cultivated, and they all grew into the finest trees. 
However, pears, cherries, melons and the like do 
not grow so well. Melons are plentiful, growing 
in the fields. I derived much pleasure and rest 
from sitting an hour in the garden after work. 

A great variety of birds paid us visits. Their 
lack of song is amply compensated by the color 
of their plumage. I could not sufficiently admire 
their plumage, so I followed them far into the 
woods. Particularly beautiful were the groups of 
canary birds and the lovely, beetle-shaped and 
emerald-colored colibris. In Spring passenger 
pigeons turn up in such numbers that they now 
and then shut out the sunlight. Quail, larks 
and partridges call to each other. In the woods 
the thrush, finch, the woodpecker with exquisite 
plumage and the wild pheasant do likewise. The 
lakes are often covered with all varieties of wild 
ducks and other waterfowl. The beautiful Ca- 
nadian deer draw near in large groups without 
taking fright; they stop and look on. Nature has 
beautified America so richly that no one could 
look for more. 

The first years are certainly very hard for an 
immigrant who possesses no more money than is 
sufficient to purchase about eighty acres of gov- 
ernment land in the wild woods and to buy in 
the neighboring town a pair of oxen, a wagon, 
a plow, a stove, a pair of window-frames and a 
few victuals. 

When an immigrant, in company of three to 
ten families, finally arrives at his homestead, he 
seeks the most suitable spot for the erection of his 
house. This site is usually situated near a spring 
which furnishes good drinking water. In Indian 
fashion the newly arrived immigrants puts up a 
tent which will protect him for a few days. He 
opens the trunk which he brought from Germany 
and takes therefrom the articles contained in it. 
The crucifix he hangs on the top of a pole and 
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sinks on his knees for a prayer to God. He is now 
forsaken by men and turns to His God for help; 
he cannot be alone. 

The next step is to cut down the trees; with 
cooperation of his neighbors a log-house will 
soon be erected. When he has arrived at this 
stage, he attains the first degree of happiness. In 
the course of six or eight years he will have turned 
half of his eighty acres into the most fertile fields 
and the richest meadows. He will have erected 
several out-houses and will have furnished his 
dwelling comfortably. On the meadow will graze 
half a dozen good cows; in the stable will stand 
two proud horses, and nearby will be his agri- 
cultural implements: plough, harrow, scythe, axe, 
etc., which are stored in the out-houses. He and 
his wife, working with these implements, will ac- 
complish in one day as much as a farmer with 
two men and two women helpers in Southern 
Germany. 

By this time he has forgotten his native village 
and relatives. In most cases this change is brought 
about during two years’ residence in the new 
country: he is now a self-made man, a sovereign 
on his land. “Countryman,” I asked many, “how 
many acres are under cultivation?” ‘‘Sixty acres,” 
replied one, wreathed in smiles. “How many 
acres did you have in Germany?” ‘Oh,’ he 
replied with a groan, “hardly three. I am from 
Baden,.Hesse, Prussia... .” 

In regard to agriculture we people of Southern 
Germany could learn much from the Americans. 
In particular we should try to obtain their excel- 
lent tools. 

Building had become an important business for 
me in St. Boniface. My household and I had 
always to take the lead. I built four churches 
almost simultaneously. The largest of them was 
the one at St. Boniface: eighty feet long, forty 
feet wide and proportionally high, the walls be- 
ing of stone. The Ludwig Missions-Verein had 
graciously donated $400 (1,000 Gulden); the 
poor congregation was able to contribute $300.00. 
The total cost of construction amounted to about 
$1,500. You can easily imagine who had to pay 
the deficit. (The congregation valued the mis- 
sionaries according to the amount of goods they 
would bring with them to donate to their flock. 
Yet it is common practice “to throw the broom 
into the corner, when the house is cleaned,” ice., 
to show little gratitude to the sacrificing mis- 
sionary.) 
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It was on November 2, a Sunday and All Souls 
Day, in 1852, after fifteen months of missionary 
work, that I could write to the Bishop that I had 
achieved my masterpiece and he could come and 
bless the new church. He and about ten priests 
came. There were assembled the members of 
the choir, the men of the building committee, all 
the workmen and an immense crowd of people 
from near and far. When at the celebration I 
looked over the stately and lofty building, I re- 
viewed in spirit all troubles, sacrifices and vexa- 
tions endured, which were now mingled with the 
joy over my finished work. I was greatly moved 
by the aspect to such an extent that tears came 
to my eyes which up to that time had seldom 
experienced weeping. At the banquet which fol- 
lowed, I did not forget in my speech to pay well- 
deserved tribute to the Bavarian Kings, Max and 
Louis, who had been generous benefactors to the 
mission. . 

In June of the following year, 1853, the new 
Cathedral in Milwaukee was finished. It is a 
grand building. All diocesan priests, eighty in 
number and mostly Germans were called to 
Milwaukee to make a retreat and later attend 
the dedication of the church. The dedication 
proper was performed by the Apostolic Nuncio, 
Archbishop Bedini, who happened to visit Amer- 
ica. Ten Archbishops and Bishops (from New 
York, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, Detroit, 
etc.,) assisted. The Archbishops of New York 
and Cincinnati preached in English, and Father 
Weninger in German. The concourse of people 
was large beyond computation. 

At that celebration an idea was first broached 
which was to exert the greatest influence on my 
future. 

After the celebration the German priests held 
a special meeting and voted unanimously to erect 
a seminary in the West, like the one established 
by the Benedictine Father Wimmer in the East. 
This seminary was to be built in the vicinity of 


Milwaukee, together with a college. These in- — 


stitutions were to be conducted according to Ger- 
man study-plans and discipline. Contributions 
pledged at that time already amounted to a con- 
siderable sum. The Bishop received this resolu- 


tion with tears in his eyes. A committee of three — 


was formed to carry out the project. I was ap- 
pointed one of this committee and I alone had to. 
launch the work. My inner-self told me that I had 
entered my element like a ship entering the water. 


ae id) 
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A few weeks later I left St. Boniface and moved 
to Milwaukee. This move was hastened because 
the work on the building of the new seminary 
and the teaching in a temporary house in the city 
had to begin without delay. Never in my life 
have I embraced a special project with greater 
zest and have worked with greater joy than here 
in Milwaukee. The remembrance of those days 
turns up in my mind many times a day even now. 
I review most clearly those exertions and then I 
address the question to myself: How could a man 
with his weak resources dare to undertake them, 
and to overcome such difficulties rather satisfac- 
torily. They were overcome as I wrestled with 
them more than a full year. 


The building site of the new seminary is lo- 
cated on the lake shore three to four miles south 
of the city. There were standing on this site a 
little convent of Sisters of the Third Order and 
a house for Brothers. The whole estate com- 
prised forty acres of land; but it was rather neg- 
lected. We acquired 160 additional acres. 


I selected a suitable site for the seminary and 
had it cleared of the primeval forest. It was on 
a slight elevation. I began to construct a viaduct 
and bridge across a valley, build roads and make 
preparations for a garden. Round about Milwau- 
kee is found a sort of clay which can easily be 
burnt yellow and white. 


I also built new barns and stables and increased 
the number of cattle. ‘‘First of all,” I would say, 
“we must see that we have sufficient foodstuff.” 
As a tule, I arrived at the building site about four 
or five o’clock in the afternoon. I would stay 
over night and on the next morning ride back 
to the city. In the city I had to teach four or 
five hours in the seminary, mostly philosophical 
and theological subjects. Moreover, I had to 
perform the duties of pastor at the German St. 


“Mary's Church, which counted from 800 to 900 


Catholic families. In this work of pastoration 
I was assisted by a chaplain. 

In the following year I erected on the seminary 
grounds a new imposing orphan asylum for boys. 
In the brickyard well nigh 300,000 bricks were 
burnt. Moreover, I bought $2,000 worth of tim- 
ber and had it hauled by ship to the grounds. I 
drew the plans for the building with my own 
hand. It was to be 200 feet long in the front, 
forty feet wide and five stories high. A large 
chapel was to be built in the rear and a grand 
cupola on top. The foundations were also dug 
and wells were bored. 
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Meanwhile, the cholera began to rage in the 
city. In our little seminary three persons died in 
one day. In my parish I could not get the least 
time for rest, either by day or by night. During 
three days I buried thirty-six persons—recent im- 
migrants who had rented two houses outside the 
city. Of this group of thirty-seven immigrants 
only one was saved—a young man of seventeen, 
whom a Dutch doctor and I had chased into the 
woods. The seminary in the city was disbanded 
for the time being. My own strength was broken 
by that time; the cholera had also taken hold of 
me. Summoning the remnants of my strength, 
I ran away from certain death, took some medicine 
with me and dragged myself from the place of 
death into the woods along the seashore. There I 
lay from 8 o’clock in the morning until 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon. Thereupon I returned, hale with 
new vigor, to the joy of all who had missed me. 

And what was the outcome of these incidents ? 
“While men were asleep, the enemy came and 
oversowed cockle and the cockle sprang up.” It 
happened on the evening of a day on which I 
stayed longer than was my custom with the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop. Weighty matters had been discussed. 
I had declared to His Excellency that I wished to 
return to Germany by all means; I had redeemed 
my pledge and the time of my three years’ con- 
tract had expired. I remarked that a concurrence 
of circumstances clearly proved that my particular 
work was finished. The very benign Bishop ac- 
companied me to the front of his house and it was 
then that I could no longer resist his pleadings to 
take over the complete administration of St. Mary’s 
Church and to remain some time longer in Mil- 
waukee. 

Other priests took over my work and their suc- 
cess proved that they were equal to such a task. 
A few days later a conflagration burnt the orphan 
asylum down to the ground, even as the carpenters 
were about to put in the last nail. Carelessness 
had started the fire. In the fall, when the cholera 
had disappeared, our major and minor seminarians 
reassembled. I took great pity on them. I re- 
ceived them into my priest-house and continued 
to teach them. Almost all of them are now priests 
and missionaries. 

There was plenty of work to be done at St. 
Mary's Church, besides teaching the seminarians. 
Upon my suggestion the parish was divided and 
a new one formed. My assistant, Father Herman 
Joseph Holzhauer, became pastor of the newly- 
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formed St. Joseph’s Church: he is a good and well- 
behaving Sigmaringian. (Note: Father Holz- 
hauer was born at Stetten in Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen on November 14, 1830, immigrated in 
1853 and was ordained March 11, 1854, in Mil- 
waukee. He was pastor of St. Joseph’s until his 
death on April 6, 1895.) Immediately prepara- 
tions were made to erect a new church. At the 
cornerstone laying I delivered one of the sermons. 
This happened on Pentecost Sunday, May 11, 
1856. I must add that my sermon was preached 
under the most difficult and even dangerous cir- 
cumstances; yet, by the grace of God, with a happy 
and blessed result which I had never foreseen. 

In the fall of the previous year I had built a 
new priesthouse and this by dint of great personal 
sacrifices; this building was the wish of the con- 
gregation. In spring my students were transferred 
to the new seminary. I took a look at the building 
constructed according to my plans. I also in- 
spected the orphanage which had been re-built 
with the money which I had collected within the 
space of two weeks from the good people of Mil- 
waukee. I was never to see them again. 

It was at that time that I received a call to ac- 
cept the.charge of the large and rich parish of St. 
Louis in Buffalo near the famous Niagara Falls. 
This was a very honorable invitation. A great 
dissension had arisen between the Bishop and the 
congregation on account of the administration of 
the parish’s temporalities; not even the Papal 
Nuncio was able to make peace. Father Weninger 
succeeded in settling this controversy of many 
years’ standing and I was selected to maintain this 
peaceful arrangement. I took a trip to Buffalo 
and after considering all circumstances refused to 
accept the position. I returned to Milwaukee, 
traveling over a large section of Canada. During 
the summer of this year I made long and short 
trips. I visited, among others, that remarkable 
man to whom entire Milwaukee is indebted as-to its 
founder, namely Mr. Salomon Juneau, who has 
also founded the new town which he named St. 
Therese after his wife. He still lives there sur- 
rounded by a troupe of Indians whose father and 
protector he had been for more than thirty years. 
Juneau is a real giant in stature and for that reason 
alone he could command respect from the Indians. 
On September 14, 1818, he landed in the Bay of 
Milwaukee as member and agent of a furriet’s 
company. He had arrived in an Indian canoe and 
put up in a loghouse. Then he began a lively 
barter of furs with various Indian tribes. A Cana- 
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dian Frenchman by birth, he was a zealous Catho- 
lic, a great benefactor to all who were in need, 
and an exceptionally good-natured man. His sec- 
ond wife was the daughter of an Indian chief and 
became the mother of fifteen or sixteen children. 
For twelve years the courageous Juneau lived on 
that wild shore without seeing a white person. 
It was only in 1830 that the first white settlers 
arrived. One of them was a good and lively 
Rhenish Palatine, a tailor by trade. I am still 
wearing clothes tailored by him. In 1834 the set- 
tlement was raised to the status of a village. In 
1838 the population of Milwaukee was 700; in 
1840 it was 1,700; in 1850, 20,061; in 1860, 
45,246; and in 1864 almost 60,000 (more than 
30,000 Germans of whom 20,000 were Catholics). 

The western part of the city is located on an 
elevation or bluff on the shore and is called com- 
monly the Bavarian heaven. Salomon Juneau, who 
once possessed all the land, towards last had only 
one site with a small house on it. All the land in 
and around Milwaukee had been lost to Juneau 
partly on account of his kindliness with which he 
let people rob him of his property, and partly on 
account of failures in his undertakings, e.g., ex- 
plosions on his steamers with complete wreck, and 
similar losses. In 1850, Juneau’s wife was buried 
with greatest pomp in the Catholic cemetery. On 
November 14, 1856, Laurent Salomon Juneau died 
in Shawano, Wis. His remains were removed to 
Milwaukee in 1887, and a statue of heroic size was 
erected in honor of his memory. He had been the 
first postmaster and first mayor of Milwaukee. 

I met Indians several times. A Catholic priest, 
a black robe, as the Indians call him, runs into less 
danger from them than he does in meeting two 
German radicals. That is a grim result of civil- 
ization. 

The Indians, as a rule, are of noble stature, 
proud in bearing, not threatening at all. It is only 
their face which shows an oriental type, perhaps 
Mongolian. Their speech is greatly affected by 


Indo-Germanic languages. On one of the most — 


distant stations of my parish an Indian was hunt- 
ing in good style: he shot and killed the tame 
hogs. The farmers formed a posse and caught the 


evildoer whom they intended to shoot. An old 


settler, who commanded great influence and was 


venerated as a patriarch, saved the Indian and 


led him back to his chief. But the chief also in- 


tended to have him killed and then it happened 


a 
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that the old settler saved his life for the second 
time by his entreaties. 

Some of my fellow priests take care of Indians 
exclusively. Some tribes have been converted to 
the Christian religion and are completely civilized. 
The newly-converted Indians act like children in 
their attachment to their priests. If a priest takes 
a trip, maybe visits the Bishop, a number of men 
will accompany him to protect him and to see 
that he does not abscond. They would rather 
kill him than to let him escape. When they are 
received into the Church, they must promise to 
settle at a certain spot, to go hunting no more than 
two months every year and to abstain from drink- 
ing whiskey all the time. As long as a priest 
resides among them, they keep their promises. 
In case they commit a fault, even a slight one, 
they are sorry and confess it with heart-rending 
emotion. 

Only once during my five years of residence in 
America was I plagued with homesickness in the 
worst degree. It was not a desire to return to 
Europe, but rather an urge to return to my Ameri- 
can home, 1.e., Milwaukee. I had gone up about 
two-hundred miles north to the region of the pine 
trees to buy some timber. It was in late autumn. 
I caught a cold in walking through the wet woods. 
I had a hard time dragging myself to the hotel 
of a German Protestant to get a night’s lodging. 
I had to sleep in the same bed with two fellows. 


God knows who they were and what they were. 


The next morning I felt very sick. After much 
pleading, the hotel keeper came to see me and 
led me to the servant-girl’s room, a small room in 
a corner, about eight feet square, without a stove. 
Much pleading also obtained for me the visit of 
a doctor who by his appearance and behavior re- 
minded me vividly of the sooty blacksmith who 
every winter came to my father’s house to bleed 


the horses. Maybe that “doctor” was also a black- 


smith. For days I did not see anybody; maybe 
they suspected that cholera or even yellow fever 
was my sickness. Thus I was lying three days in 
that corner room forsaken by everybody. I did 
not do anything but suck castor oil. If only I 
could have been able to contact a Catholic, even 
if it were only a Catholic Indian! Yet the great- 
est calamity was that the last steamer may have 
passed and a second could not be expected. How 
could I return to Milwaukee, since in winter all 
communications are severed? On the third day 
I dragged my sick body out of the room into the 
neighboring forest. I found there a dry hole. The 
sun rays gave a little comfortable warmth and the 
hole gave protection against the winds. I cov- 
ered myself with my overcoat and, lying down, 
I meditated on the misery of human life as I never 
had done up to that time. Who can describe his 
feeling in such condition! In the evening I made 
a contract with a fisher-boy to take me in a canoe 
200 miles on the stormy lake to Milwaukee. It 
was foolishness which can be explained only by 
my miserable situation. 

Some time later, at 8 o’clock, my keeper came 
to shout to me: “‘A ship, a ship.” I was electrified. 
Indeed, a short time later a steamer was seen 
decked with colored lights. It was the “Garden 
City.” She approached. I was standing on the 
wharf when the ship made a movement to draw 
off. I made a jump but would have missed the 
ship, if a man on board would not have caught 
me and drew me up on deck. Immediately I went 
into a cabin to go to bed. When I awoke from a 
very good sleep the next morning the ship was 
anchored in the Bay of Milwaukee. Yet soon 
after I became even more ill. 


(To be concluded) 


Rev. JOHN LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Book Reviews 


Braun, Kurt, Labor Disputes and Their Settlement. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 
1955. Pp. XCI+343. $6.00. 


Bex IF THIS BOOK had been written by a Curt 
4 Brown rather than by Kurt Braun, I would have 


~ done what I actually did: search, in the city of Vienna, 


for a recent copy of the American Who's Who, to 
see whether my suspicion was justified that the author 


had studied in Berlin. Not just in Europe or Germany, 
but in Berlin. Well, I located a copy of Who’s Who 
and there it was: He had studied in Berlin and, pos- 
sibly, under the same professors as this reviewer, such 
as Sombart, Vierkandt, Smend, Spranger, Stammler, 
Herkner, to name but a few. So, I don’t claim to 
be unbiased when I say that reading this book gave 
me aesthetic enjoyment. But really, the clear, syl- 
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logistic development of its “theme” renders even its 
rather technical subject matter truly stimulating and 
thought-provoking. This is particularly true of Chap- 
ters I and II which give the historical background 
of labor disputes: the changes in ‘industrial’ relations 
from the Middle Ages to modern times, and the basic 
features of present-day industrial relations. Perhaps 
these two chapters could be reprinted in the form of a 
brochure to be used for collateral reading in Labor 
Problems classes. While the idea of a separate pub- 
lication “out of the context’ might not appeal to the 
author and the publisher, teachers of courses in indus- 
trial relations, labor economics and the like, should con- 
sult pp. 3-26 of this book when preparing the intro- 
duction for their course. 


I am not sure, though, whether it is correct to speak 
of the journeymen as “the medieval wage earners.”’ 
(p. 3) Also, it seems to this reviewer that the reply 
to the question of “the proper scope of government in- 
tervention” should not be made—relativistically—de- 
pendent “‘on the prevailing philosophy.” (p. 12) The 
author should know that in this country the phrase 
“liberal philosophy” (p. 17) is, as a rule, used not 
with reference to restricted interference or to Jaissez 
faire but, on the contrary, with reference to extended 
interference. Our ‘“‘liberals,’’ oddly enough, are not 
exactly champions of the principle of subsidiarity. As 
regards “business unionism’ (p. 21), reference should 
have been made to the fact that American labor unions 
are basically or, at least, were originally, non-ideological 
in natute. The traditional opinion that the Roman Law 
is individualistic (p. 23), while, it seems, fundamentally 
correct, nevertheless needs some revision. The con- 
cept “Zn solidum obligare’”’ (one for all and all for one), 
for instance, has been made by Father H. Pesch, S.J., 
the very foundation of Solidarism. 


The emphasis of the book is, of course, not on those 
historical and socio-philosophical considerations, but on 
the discussion of industrial disputes and their settle- 
ment by direct negotiations, conciliation, arbitration, 
and labor-court procedure. As is stated on the dust 
jacket: “Each part begins with an analysis of the par- 
ticular method, its advantages and disadvantages under 
various circumstances, and its place in the overall sys- 
tem. This is followed by a critical examination of 
the operating of the basic principles in federal, state, 
municipal and private systems.” = 


It seems to this reviewer that ‘mediation’ and 
“conciliation” should not be considered synonymous. 
(p. 53) Braun, speaking of “both types of interven- 
tion” (p. 54), seems to recognize that they are not 
identical, and yet decides to use the terms interchange- 
ably. Conciliation is, as A. G. Taylor has rightly pointed 
out, a settlement of disputes by direct conferences be- 
tween parties without the positive intervention of a third 
party, while mediation is one in which an outside or third 
agency or party does interject ideas of his or its own 
about how the dispute may be settled. 


Braun obviously has done a great amount of re- 
search for the book and has included in the text the 


experience and techniques not only of practically all 
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the states of this country, in addition to the Federal 
government and some of the U. S. territories and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, but also of many for- 
eign countries. But it is all done in such a way as 
to exemplify and clarify, so that the amazing amount 
of material nowhere becomes confusing or tiring. It 
seems that more mention should have been paid to 
the interesting situations in Australia and New Zealand. 
The Reichsgesetzblatt should not be referred to as the 
Reich’s Law Gazette, since (to our knowledge) no trans- 
lated edition of this periodical, publishing the laws 
passed by the pre-war German legislature, exists; the 
same applies to the Reichstags Records. The subject 
index is far too scanty. And in all, however, it 1s 
an excellent book. 

Dr. FRANZ H. MUELLER 

College of St. Thomas 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Edited by Joseph B. 


Understanding Minority Groups. 
Inc., New 


Gittler. John Wiley & Sons, 
York, 1956. 189 pages. $3.25. 


This compilation goes right to the heart of some 
of our American social problems, so many of which 
originate from the fact ours is a pluralistic society com- 
prising many minority groups. The complexity of the 
American ‘baby moon” recently launched from Florida 
shores is not more intricate than the social structure 
of the United States. 


Editor Gittler with nine other leading thinkers on 
minority groups has presented current facts, conditions, 
charts and personal experiences concerning such groups 
as Catholics, American Indians, Jews, Negroes and others 
in our country. But more important, these experts have 
set down excellent plans and reasoned suggestions for 
bettering social understanding. We are not presented 
with cure-alls for our social ills, but with the very com- 
forting evidence that men of many different persuasions 
are working with good will and effectiveness on a 
problem that is paramount, viz., human relations. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., deserve great credit for the 
book’s attractive format. 


REV. JOHN J. JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Brenan, Gerald, The Face of Spain. Farrar, Straus & 


Cudahy, New York, 1956. 310 pages. $4.50. 


Spain is a country containing myriads of con- 
trasts. These contrasts are not only numerous but 


extremely sharp. Thus we might know the land and 


people quite well in one section, yet fall into grotesque 


- 


errors if we attempt to apply generally what we have 
learned in any one particular section. 


Spain is the third largest of the European countries. 
It locks the Atlantic Ocean from the Mediterranean Sea 
almost touches Africa, includes all types of climate 


and terrain, and corresponding contrasts in vegetation, 
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from lush, tropical Sugar cane to tiny snow flowers grow- 
ing only fifty miles away on eternally snow-capped 
Mount Mulhacén, the next highest peak in Europe after 
Mount Blanc. 


_ The thirty million people are no less a contrast, rang- 
ing from the Moors in the South to the fair haired 
people of the upper plateaus. Add to this the deep 
roots of Spain in history, its extraordinary advantage by 
reason of its strategic location, its economic struggles, 
its high religious culture, superb literary and artistic 
heritage. Surely, to present these abrupt, even bewilder- 
ing contrasts is no easy task. Gerald Brenan, in this 
travelog, has done well in his attempt to picture for 
us the face of Spain. His views and interpretations 
will not always be ours. We may consider that he has 
not spoken enough about present day political triumphs 
(in spite of many failures), nor of the specialized work 
of Catholic Action, the attempts at labor legislation, and 
many other topics. But who could speak of everything 
that is Spain? Yet the book is interesting, and it pre- 
sents many facets of this intriguing land which is the 
kaleidoscope of Europe. 


REV. JOHN J. JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


John of the Angels, O.F.M., Conquest of the Kingdom 
of God. Translated by Cornelius J. Crowley. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1957. $3.95. 


Here is the voice of a great spiritual director 
speaking to us from the heart of Spain across 
the span of three centuries. Not only have his words 
the calmness of a past age, but their message and 


counsel have a power to steady our souls, swayed and_ 


dismayed in this climate of fear and endless agitation. 


The author was a popular preacher, confessor and 
writer on religious subjects. He was preacher of the 
Royal Chapel of Empress Maria of Austria at Madrid, 
and confessor to her daughter, Sor Margarita de la 
Cruz. He was elected Provincial of the Franciscans 
in 1601 and died eight years later. 

The present work consists of a series of dialogues 


between a spiritual director and a Franciscan. The book 
takes as its starting point the words of Christ Himself, 


Spe: 


time, since Our Lady of Fatima stressed these as the 
requisites of our very survival. 


_ Those in a position to judge the merits of Fr. John’s 
literary style aver that he wrote worthy of his name: 
that his prose was truly angelic. The translator is to 
be warmly congratulated on the smooth efficiency with 
which he has put this masterpiece of spiritual writing 
into English. May it help to diffuse Fr. John’s mes- 
sage to a wide public and make it appreciated among 
Franciscan Tertiaries especially in their difficult task of 
striving after mystical union with God in the midst 
of distracting modernity. 

LiAM Bropuy, PH.D. 

Dublin, Ireland 


Aumann, Jordan, O.P., and Greenstock, David L., The 
Meaning of Christian Perfection. Werder, 
St. Louis, 1957. 162 pages. $3.25. 


In 1952 Father Greenstock published a book titled 
Be Ye Perfect. Father Jordan Aumann reviewed the 
book. In his review several points were discussed, 
among them some which Father Aumann claimed were 
misinterpretations of Saint Thomas Aquinas. Father 
Greenstock replied by letter and suggested that the two 
jointly publish a book elaborating the points of dif- 
ference “in public,” as Father Greenstock puts it. 
(page 13) 

The Meaning of Perfection is the series of letters 
and replies in which each of the authors presents his 
reasons for claiming that his own interpretation of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas is justifiable. In the process, the 
following subjects, among others, are discussed in nine 
chapters: The Nature of Christian Perfection, Division 
of Christian Perfection, Unity of the Spiritual Life, and 
The Call, Precept and Means to Perfection. The book 
concludes with a discussion of Mystical Phenomena and 
the States of Life. 


REV. JOHN JOLIN, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver 


Received for Review 


Arintero, J. G., O.P., Stages in Prayer. Translated by 
Kathleen Pond. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. $3.25. 


that the Kingdom of God is within us. To conquer it, 
therefore, we have to reach it through self-denial and 

mortification, to break down the resistance of our lower 
nature, crush the opposition of the senses and effect 


a “break through” by persistent penance. As a true jonnston, Herbert, Ph.D., Business Ethics. Pitman 
follower of St. Francis, who divided his life and that Publishing Corp. N. Y. 
of his followers between prayer and contemplation, the Parsch, Pius, The Liturgy of the Mass. B. Herder 


Book Co., St. Louis. $4.95. 


Schorsch, Alexander P., C.M., Ph.D., and Sister M. 
Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. Ed. C., Our Lord 
and Our Lady. Jesus Associated Mary with 
Him in Our Redemption. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y. 

The Catholic Church, U. 8. A., Edited by Louis J. Putz, 
C.S.C. Fides Publishers Association, Chi- 
cago. $5.95. 

Trochu, Francis, Saint Bernadette Soubirous 1844-1879. 
Translated and adapted by John Joyce, S.J. 
Pantheon Books, Inc., New York. $4.95. 


author advises to “let the spiritual life be contempla- 
tive and active by turns. As by nature we open and 
close the eyelids, inhale and exhale air, let us pass 
from introversion to extraversion, from height to breadth, 
from prayer to good works. For in all these things 
we are moved by the Holy Spirit.” 


In several respects the book is admirably suited to 
people living amid the stress of modern life, who yet 
wish to attain to a spirit of prayer and recollection. _ Its 
insistence on prayer and penance is appropriate in our 
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your organization in Illinois, held in July, 1893. an 
article that is most timely today, dealing with the school 
question. The article was written in German by the late 
Mr. Peter J. Bourscheidt of Peoria. Mr. Bourscheidt 
states, and I quote: “In some circles, especially non- 
Catholic ones, there is still much talk about the school 
question. The enemies of the Catholics exploit the 
situation, discredit us as unpatriotic.” Mr. Bourscheidt 
goes on to warn Catholics against “splitting school 
funds,” insisting that Catholics should not accept State 
aid lest they lose their autonomy. Remember that this 
was written in 1893. 


It is hardly a coincidence that the first State conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Branch of the Central Verein, 
held right here in Allentown on August 26-29, 1894, 
Should have taken up the same problem. The delegates 
heard Father Schwenninger of New York say the fol- 
lowing, and again I quote: “The child belongs to the 
parents. The State has the right and the duty to assist 
the parents. But the State is not the schoolmaster.” 


The delegates to that convention adopted a ten-point 
resolution on the question, insisting upon the right to 
educate their children in parochial schools and asserting 
positively that, and I quote, “however great the sacri- 
fices may be to found and maintain parochial schools, 
we nevertheless emphatically declare that we do not 
expect any State support. We gladly assume the bur- 
den of assuring the welfare of our children.... At the 
same time we shall resist any interference on the part 
of the State in our schools.” 


Again I remind you that this statement was made in 
1894. Timely today, is it not? 

The various subsidy bills introduced in Congress 
in the past several years, intended to provide hundreds 
of millions of dollars to be paid States for public school 


purposes, are considered by many to be a direct threat - 


to the freedom of education, and an indirect assault 
on the parochial and private school systems. To judge 
from these indications, it appears that the Central Cath- 
olic Union of America, founded in large part to safe- 
guard the parochial school, will have a continuing, per- 
haps an increasing mission, in this regard. May God 
direct and bless your efforts in this direction. 

And now one further quote to commend your efforts 
and interest in our parochial school system—this one 
delivered right here in this very pulpit on the occasion 
of the 68th Convention of the Central Verein, held in 
Allentown in August, 1924. I quote to you the words 
of His Eminence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, the late 
Archbishop of Philadelphia: “Your forefathers came to 
this country bringing with them as their most outstanding 
and important contribution—their love and their zeal 
for the parochial school. Today the whole surface of 
our land is dotted with parochial schools. We owe 
them primarily to the German Catholics who fought 
for the schools and won the battle.” 

Thirty-three years later, from the same pulpit, we are 
pleased and happy to second the words of His Emi- 
nence, to commend gratefully your forefathers and you. 

If on this occasion we were to search for the mo- 
tives that brought your organizations into existence, if 
we were to try to outline the many activities in which 


you engage for God, the Church and for America, if 
we were to take time to enumerate your accomplish- 
ments, a whole volume would result. I think it can 
all be summed up by stating that you, as Catholic lay 
apostles, under the direction of your Bishops and priests, 
fulfill a holy hope once expressed by Pope St. Pius X, 
whose every thought, word and work was directed to- 
wards restoring all things in Christ. St. Pius once 
said: “I have felt for a very long time that if all things 
are to be restored in Christ, the work will have to be 
done in the main by the laity.” 

The truth of this statement has been seconded by 
Pope Pius XI who said: “The whole hope of the Church 
is in an informed laity, men and women who not only 
know their religion, but who live it; men and women 
who are enlightened, virtuous, resolute and true apos- 
tles.’”. In other words, as the same Holy Father also 
said: ‘The whole hope of the Church is in lay saints.” 

My dear men and women of the Catholic Central 
Union of America and the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, the very nature of the works in which you are 
engaged makes you truly lay apostles. May the accom- 
plishment of these works in fulfillment of the hope 
of our Holy Fahter, make you truly lay saints. God 
bless you! 

BisHOP HUBERT J. CARTWRIGHT 


Bishop Thanks CV for Aid Given to 
German Catholics 


ELEGATES TO THE 102nd Annual Convention of the 

Catholic Central Verein in Allentown, Pa., last 
August were delighted with the surprise visit of high 
ranking dignitary from Germany, the Most Reverend 
Franz Hengsbach, Auxiliary Bishop of Paderborn, for- 
mer Secretary General of the St. Boniface Society, who, 
since his visit to America, has been assigned as Ordinary 
of a newly erected See in Germany. A person of de- 
lightful disposition and pleasing personality, the Bishop 
spoke in German and English. The text of his brief 
address follows: ; 

I am very grateful to the leaders of this conven- 
tion, especially to the Right Reverend Monsignor Fink, 
for having been invited to this banquet. I am glad 
to be able to deliver personally the special regards of 
His Excellency, the Most Reverend Apostolic Nuncio to 
Gremany, Archbishop Muench. Before I left for this 
country, Archbishop Muench asked me to extend his 
best wishes for the success of this national convention. 
Often enough he has expressed his highest apprecia- 
tion and deep indebtedness to the great organization 
which you have the privilege to represent. : 

Will you permit me to make the good wishes of 
Archbishop Muench my own and also the wishes of the 
entire Catholic Church of Germany. We thank the 
Catholic Central Verein that through its more than a 
century old apostolic activities this outstanding organ- 
ization has helped to form distinguished leaders of 
Catholic Action in many fields, among whom His Ex- 
cellency, Archbishop Muench, certainly is one of the 
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greatest. We Catholics in Germany thank the Divine 
Providence that in return for many of our best Catholics, 
for many spiritual and material contributions which we 
have given to the Church of this country in the past, in 
our days we have received as the representative of the 
Holy Father, as the most welcome messenger of peace 
and charity, such an outstanding son of the Church in 
the United States. 

This occasion is also most welcome as an opportunity 
to express the gratitude of the German Hierarchy and 
of the people for all the marvelous works of mercy 
and charity which the Catholic Central Verein, as an 
organization as well as its individual members, has done 
to relieve the misery of Germany at its darkest times 
after the two disastrous wars. 

As former Secretary General of the St. Boniface So- 
ciety, I know you will permit me to give my very 
special thanks to all who have assisted so generously 
and readily our dear Msgr. Fittkau, the director of the 
American St. Boniface Society, in his work of spiritual 
rehabilitation of the German diaspora missions. He 
has often reported at the General Conventions of the 
St. Boniface Society and at the great Katholikentage on 
the most generous response which his appeals received 
from the members of the Catholic Central Verein. 

I know quite well how many problems beset you 
in your own country. But I hope that in the spirit of 
a living faith and of unfailing charity you will always 
keep your heart open for the great problems of the 
Church universal. Since we all are members of the 
one Mystical Body of Christ, we can live up to our 
Christian calling to its fullness only if we share and 
exchange whatever special gifts, what joys and sorrows 
the good Lord chooses to give us. 

Last, but not least, let me express very special re- 
gards from one of the most faithful Life Members of 
your organization whom I am going to visit this week— 
my good old Uncle Josef, The Right Rev. Msgr. Hens- 
bach of Bowdle, South Dakota. 


Central Bureau Assistance in 


Relocating American Indians 


ase? AFTER THE Federal Government's current 
program of relocating American Indians in our 
metropolitan centers got under way, the director of the 
Central Bureau was contacted by the St. Louis office of 
the U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, and asked whether 
some assistance would be forthcoming toward expedit- 
ing the adjustment of the Red Man to his new environ- 
ment. 

In view of the fact that for the past eight and one 
half years the Central Bureau has been engaged in 
resettlement work on behalf of refugees from abroad, 
the director considered it a matter of consistency that 
such help be accorded our Indians also. It was thus 
that he gladly agreed to supplement the Government's 
efforts with a program of assistance for Catholic Indians 
in and around St. Louis. For the past six months our 
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program of assistance toward newly arrived Indians 
has been in progress. Cash loans have been extended 
and jobs have been procured for the unemployed. 

The most serious handicap confronting our whole 
resettlement program at the present time is a scarcity 
of job opportunities. Unemployment is always a great 
hardship for the laboring man. For our refugees and 
newly arrived Indians it is a much greater hardship be- 
cause they have absolutely no resources on which to 
rely for tiding them over a period of unemployment. 


We have found that it is imperative for a so-called 
voluntary institution like the Central Bureau to supple- 
ment the Government's efforts in the relocation of In- 
dians for the simple reason that Government agencies 
of necessity are restricted in the financial help permitted 
to any family or individual. In other words, no pro- 
vision is made in the Government’s program for cases 
in which there may be unforeseen hardships. 


Far from complaining about the necessity of assum- 
ing a part of the burden of resettling refugees or re- 
locating Indians, we should welcome such opportuni- 
ties. It will be a sad day when governmental care of 
the indigent will allow no room for the exercise of 
charity on the part of institutions and groups. 


There is another reason why the Central Bureau 
should play its part in the relocation of our Indians. 
For many years we have engaged in assisting the In- 
dians in various missions in the North and West. 
Through this mission effort we have become acquainted 
with the heroic work done by the zealous priests and 
religious who labor in these home missions. We have 
long since attained a deep interest in and a great com- 
passion for the American Indian whose life has been 
so strange and sad, especially since the advent of the 
White Man a few centuries ago. 


Promoting the Cause of 
Ven. Bishop Neumann 


Fz SOME YEARS the Catholic Central Verein and the 
National Catholic Women’s Union have encouraged 
their members to pray for the favorable outcome of 
the cause of canonization of Ven. Bishop John N. 
Neumann, first Bishop of Philadelphia. Perhaps no 
group has continued its interest in this cause with 
greater zeal and constancy than the New York City 
Branch of the NCWU. In the recent past Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, president of the New York Branch and 
Honorary President of the NCWU, sent a donation of 
$25.00 to the Venerable Bishop Neumann Center in 
Philadelphia. In acknowledging this donation, the Rev- 
erend Francis J. Litz, C.SS.R., wrote Mrs. Lohr a 
letter which should prove of special interest to every 
member of the CV and the NCWU. Father Litz’s 
letter says in part: 


“Your encouragement in promoting Bishop Neu- | 
mann’s cause is appreciated in a special way because 
during his life he was the champion and ardent pro- 
moter of the great aims of your organization in his zeal 
for the Catholic parochial school system, in his love 
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for the immigrant, the tiller of the soil, the laborer, the 
underprivileged. He fought for these things in a day 
when the beginnings were so hard and the going so 
difficult. I pray daily that God may hasten the day 
when, canonized by the Church, he will be hailed by 
the Catholic Central Verein and the National Catholic 
Women’s Union as their special patron and protector. 
May we live to see that day.” 

In its own way, Father Litz’s letter is an eloquent 
appeal for prayers and financial assistance to the mem- 
bers of the Central Verein toward promoting the cause 
of the saintly Bishop Neumann. Each State Branch, 
District League and affiliated society would do well in 
bringing up the cause of Bishop Neumann for dis- 
cussion at one of their meetings. We suggest that 
literature on the subject be distributed at meetings and 
that Bishop Neuman be the subject of lectures by the 
spiritual directors. Literature on Bishop Neumann can 
be obtained from the Venerable Bishop Neumann Cen- 
ter, 1019 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, 23, Pa. 


International Social Justice 
(Address to the 102nd CV Annual Convention) 
I. 


iv IS A VERY GREAT PRIVILEGE indeed to be allowed to 
address a national convention of the Catholic Cen- 
tral Union. It would be difficult to find another large 
organization in this country which provides as intelli- 
gent and constructive an approach to social problems 
as does your Union, and it was particularly gratifying 
to hear that this year’s Convention will be devoted 


in a special way to a discussion of international social | 


justice. } 

In studying this question, your Convention will be 
attacking what will be one of the most critical issues 
for the whole world during the second half of the 
twentieth century. 

Due to the scientific and technological revolutions 
of the past century, the world has become international 
in spite of itself and does not know what to do about 
this new situation. The number of international or- 
ganizations created since 1860 to cope with specific 
international problems is simply phenomenal. The first 
global attempt made to grapple with all of these prob- 
Jems in general was made after World War I when 
the League of Nations was formally erected. The 
League failed but its failure did not kill the sense of 
‘need for such an organization and after World War 
II another attempt was made in the creation of the 
United Nations Organization. Unfortunately, many 
people today fear that the United Nations Organization 
will go the way of the League unless it can ‘grow up 
and mature to the point where it can command not only 
the respect but also the confidence of all nations, great 
and small. I submit that the one idea of the U. N. 
needs above all others if it is to grow up and mature 
is the idea of justice for all the people of all countries. 


_ There are good-hearted people who think that charity 
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true that love for God and neighbor are the two greatest 
commandments and that according to St. Paul, Charity 
is the fulfillment of the law. We must remember, how- 
ever, that obligations of justice take precedence over the 
obligations of charity and that where justice is lacking 
there can be no true charity. To give our neighbor in 
charity what is due to him in justice would be sordid 
mockery. 

Those of us who have seen Communists at close range 
know how violently they oppose charity as a substitute 
for justice but unfortunately they seem to know little 
about what justice really is and what it demands. It is 
equally unfortunate that many of our anti-Communist 
statesmen seem to know just as little as the Communists 
do about what justice demands in the international 
sphere. 

The Charter of the United Nations in its preamble 
speaks of justice for all nations, and President Eisen- 
hower in a recent television address declared that jus- 
tice and peace are only two faces of the same coin. 
These declarations would not only be admirable but 
supremely important if they were accompanied by a 
clear-cut and sound definition of what justice between 
nations is and what it demands. Even without a precise 
definition of justice and its demands, such declarations 
would be truly precious if we could assume that the 
present world order is just; for then every one of us 
could easily supply a definition merely by saying that 
justice demands the preservation of the status quo, the 
observance of international treaties, international agree- 
ments, etc. Here, the crucial question is: 


Many good people seem to think that the only thing 
that’s wrong with our world is that we have too many 
Communists and that if we could only be rid of Com- 
munism the whole world could be happy. They think 
that the ogre of Coimunism is kept alive only by the 
lying propaganda of a few self-seeking tyrants who 
keep their dupes in line with the most savage terrorism. 
I hold no brief for Communism. I could not defend 
Communism without betraying my own friends who 
suffered exquisite torture at Communist hands and with- 
out betraying all of the Christians in China, some of 
whom were buried alive by the Communists while I 
was still in Peking. 


Without excusing the horrors and abuses of the Com- 
munists, let us admit here and now that it is precisely 
the injustice of our present unbalanced and unhealthy 
world order that provides the Communist propaganda 
machine with its best ammunition. I hope within the 
next few minutes to cite some facts and statistics to 
prove that our present world is unjust but before tak- 
ing up that point I'd like to call your attention to a 
few of the glaring failures and mistakes of the Free 
World in its fight against Communism. 


The Free World is placing great emphasis on military 
preparedness as a means of combating the Communist 
threat. That, of course, is necessary. It’s a mistake, 
however, to think that bombs and bullets can ever be 
an antidote to an ideology—especially the kind of ideo- 
logy which Pope Pius XI has described as a kind of 
mysticism—a false mysticism, it is true, but still a 
mysticism. There ate Communists who would be will- 
ing to fight with stones and sticks if necessary and. are 
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willing to die rather than give up that pseudo-mysticism 
of theirs. 

Most people in the Free World admit that bombs 
and bullets are no real antidote to the Communist 
ideology and they are therefore stressing the idea of 
freedom as an antidote to Communist ideals and prac- 
tices. 

Freedom is, of course, one of God’s greatest natural 
gifts to man. History has also proven over and over 
again that an atmosphere of freedom is most condu- 
cive not only to sound political life but also to healthy 
economic development. This freedom, however, must 
be real; it must be for all; above all, it must be in 
harmony with justice. 


When I was directing the Catholic news service in 
Peking I got reports of a million people starving to 
death in China. Those people were “free” to eat—if 
they could find necessary food. They couldn’t find 


it—and hence they were not really free to eat. 


The liberalistic ideas of John Locke, John Jobbes 
and Jean Jacques Rousseau as applied in the nineteenth 
century led to economic anarchy and all kinds of in- 
justice. That kind of liberty gave birth to the monstrosity 
that we know as Communism today and it is still pro- 
viding ammunition for the Communist propaganda 
machine in the hungry countries today. Liberty of that 
kind is as closely related to Communism as a grand- 
father is related to his grandson. 


Liberty if joined together with justice can indeed 
serve as a splendid antidote to the Communist ideology 
and there are many good men who are making it so 
today. On the other hand, there are others who are 
loud in condemning Communism but who are afraid 
even to whisper that the hungry people in other countries 
have a real right to human existence. That kind of 
anti-communism is ineffectual if not actually harmful. 


The biggest job ahead of us to create a system of 
social thought that will provide for real justice for all 
men. If that justice is wedded to the truth that makes 
men free, this combination of justice and truth and free- 
dom will give birth to an ideology that will be more ef- 
fective than all of the “A” and ““H”’ bombs in the world. 
If, on the other hand, we continue to tolerate a world 
order in which more than half of humanity is deprived 
of its right to a truly human existence, our bombs may 
prove to be nothing but the instruments of a whole- 
sale destruction in which democracy itself will perish 
and we ourselves will go down to ultimate defeat. 


(To be continued) 
Rey. WILLIAM A. KASCHMITTER, M.M. 


A priest of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, now 
doing missionary work in La Paz, Bolivia, included 
in his Christmas message to the director of the 
Central Bureau the following observation: “We could 
use a wonderful institution like the Central Bureau 
here in Bolivia.” 

As usual, it requires an outside observer to acquaint 
us with the advantages which we enjoy and perhaps 
take too much for granted. 


NECROLOGY 
Reverend Joseph Henrich 


ARLY IN JANUARY the Central Bureau was notified 
by Mrs. Mary F. Neubauer of the death of the Rev- 
erend Joseph Henrich, pastor of Our Lady Help of 
Christians Church in Albany, on January 8. In her 
letter to the director of the Central Bureau Mrs. Neu- 
bauer stated: 
“Father Henrich’s death is a great loss to the Central 
Verein and the NCWU in Albany.” 


Born in Rennerod, Province of Hessen-Vassen, Ger- 
many, on September 6, 1873, Father Henrich studied 
for the priesthood at Floreffe, Belgium, and at’ the 
College of Louvain. He was ordained to the priesthood 
at Louvain on June 29, 1898. 


His first assignment in the United States was that of 
assistant at St. Mary’s, Coxsackie, in October, 1898. In 
May of the following year he went as assistant to St. 
Joseph’s in Schenectady; in October, 1903, he was as- 
signed to Our Lady of Christians in Albany; in De- 
cember of the same year, he moved to Holy Cross 
Church in Albany. He returned to St. Joseph’s in 
Schenectady as assistant in June, 1907. He became 
administrator of that parish in February, 1914, and was 
assigned as pastor in October, 1915. He remained 
at that post for twenty years until being assigned pastor 
of Our Lady Help of Christians Church, Albany, in 
July, 1935. 

On the occasion of Father Henrich’s burial, a Sol- 
emn Pontifical Mass was celebrated by Bishop Wm. A. 
Scully of Albany. Among the major ministers of the 
Mass was the Reverend Francis J. Buechler, spiritual 
director of the Troy Branch of the C.V. 


The following tribute was paid to Father Henrich 
in the Catholic weekly of Albany: 


“Knowledge and esteem, leavened with a rare pru- 
dence and an exquisite charity, made him pre-eminent 
as a counselor and consoler. Young and old, clergy 
and faithful sought his direction. With tireless pa- 
tience and benign discernment all were heeded. The 
devout were led to seek perfection; the weak were 
strengthened; the lukewarm were fired with new pur- 
pose and resolve; the recalcitrant were admonished; 
none who approached him was left without the oppor- 
tunity for spiritual or material enrichment from his hos- 
pitality and his beneficence. He was the Good Shep- 
herd heedless of his own needs that more fully his 
flock might be tended. He was the priests’ priest, 
profuse in sharing with them his priestly lore and bless- 
INOS. 6. 

“Scarcely a Sunday absent from the altar and pulpit 
in the parishes in which he ministered, always in the 
confessional during the appointed long and cede 
hours, is the record he achieved of a devoted constancy 
in priestly work until debilities of health diminished and 
restricted his activities. Then, as if sealed with divine 
approval, his pisos was refined and finished in th 
crucible of suffering. 

“The wealth of good in his own life and his effort 
to share it with others makes Father Henrich’s passing 
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a loss to the diocese and a warrant for constant petition 
for the happy repose of his soul.” (R.I.P.) 


Frank H. Block 


Frank Henry Block of Seneca, Kansas, a Life Member 
of the Central Verein, succumbed on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 28, after an illness of four years. Born November 
25, 1888, at Axtel, Kansas, the son of Casper and 
Anna Block, was sixty-nine years old at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Block was universally recognized as an exemplary 
Catholic with a deep interest in his religion, his family 
and his farm. He was a member of St. Joseph’s Society 
of Sts. Peter and Paul Church. 

The deceased is survived by his wife, Mrs. Bertha 
Lorson Block and six children. Funeral services were 
conducted at Sts. Peter and Paul Church on December 
24. (RIP.) 


Frank Jungba uer 


After a lingering illness, Mr. Frank Jungbauer of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, was called by God to eternal life 
shortly before Christmas. He was buried from St. 
Matthew's Church on Monday, December 23, with in- 
terment in Resurrection Cemetery. 


Mr. Jungbauer was born in Austria. As a young 
man, he came to St. Paul where he had several rela- 
tives. He contracted marriage with Julia Apfelbacher. 
Very shortly after his arrival in St. Paul, Frank Jung- 
bauer joined several German Catholic societies, becom- 
ing intimately associated with the Catholic Aid Associa- 
tion of Minnesota. For a time he served as assistant to 
John Q. Juenemann, secretary of the association. After 


Mr. Juenemann’s death thirty-one years ago, Mr. Jung-- 


bauer was appointed secretary, an office which he held 
until 1949 when he resigned. For a number of years he 
served as secretary to the now defunct Minnesota Branch 
of the Catholic Central Verein. 

In its tribute to Mr. Jungbauer, The Wanderer states 
that he “was one of the last active members of the old 
generation of executive officers who, in spite of difficult 
periods (World War I and the depression) , successfully 
maintained and developed the heritage of their prede- 
cessors, and loyally and conscientiously preserved the 
old traditions, including staunch attachment to the Cath- 
olic Central Verein of America. Next to the founders 
of the Aid Association and the former Staatsverband 
(Minnesota Branch of the CV), it was mainly that gen- 
eration which at least in part, because of their close co- 
operation with the mother organization founded in 1855, 
achieved a remarkably high standard of the Catholic 
organization and won the confidence of the Hierarchy.” 

Mr. Jungbauer is survived by his wife, three sons 
and three daughters. 

It is only proper that we here recount Mr. Jungbauer’s 
fidelity to the Central Verein and the Central Bureau 
until the very time of his death. He was a subscriber 

to SJR for twenty-five years. 

Even after the Minnesota Branch was led out of the 
Central Verein, Mr. Jungbauer maintained his regular 
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contact with the Central Bureau to which institution 
he contributed financially. We shall never forget his 
constancy in the face of certain local opposition Lote 
Paul. We commend his soul to the charity of all our 
members. (R.I.P.) 


Contributions to the CV Library 


General Library 
HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washing- 


ton. The Rockefeller Foundation Annual Report, 1956. 
Washington, 1957. 


Acknowledgement of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $1,638.70; Mrs. George Peck, 
Cally, $1; St. Louis Resettlement Committee, $100; Total 
to and including January 24, 1958, $1,739.70. 


Chaplains’ Aid 


Previously reported: $137.43; C.W.U., N. Y., Ince., 
$25; Total to and including January 24, 1958, $162.48. 


Christmas Appeal 


Previously reported: $2,551.25; C. Jos. Lonsdorf, Pa., 
99; Joseph H. Pott, Mo., $5; John Hibeck, Pa., $5; 
St. Joseph Benevolent Society, Wis., $10; C.W.U., St. 
John’s Church, Pa., $10; Rt. Rev. A. E. Westhoff, Mo., 
$10; Mrs. Dallas Orf, Mo., $2; Josephine Forthaus, 
Mo., $2; Ruth Rathheim, Mo., $2; Mrs. M. Ahillen, Mo., 
$1; William Griebel, Md., $2; T. J. Arnold, Ark., $25; 
Otto Leiblein, N. Y., $5; Joseph M. Haider, IIll., $5; 
John J. Metz, Wis., $2; Mrs. C. Schaeffer, Mo., $2; 
Emma ©. Mueller, N. Y., $10; Joseph A. Kutz, Mo., 
$3; Adam J. Eifler, N. Y., $10; Raymond B. Gassel, 
Mo., $1; Rose D. Henninger, Ill., $10; Br. 306 C. K. 
of SiG; Pa, $i: Maryn. Smith, Moy) iibertha 
Schemel, N. Y., $2; John J. Matosk, N. Y., $2; Frank 
X. Mangold, Ill., $10; Mr. and Mrs. Oscar E. Jost, 
Mo., $25; W.C.U. Br. 638, Ill, $5; St. Joseph’s Church, 
Mo., $10; St. Michael’s Society, N. Y., $5; St. Wendelin’s, 
C.W.U., Pa., $10; Rev. Joseph Wuest, Mich., $10; An- 
toine M. Linhart, N. Y., $10; Mrs. H. Fruhwirth, Pa., 
$2; Joseph Schrewe, Ore., $6; Leo C. Range, Mo., 
$2; Mrs. William Echele, Mo., $2; Catholic Women’s 
Guild Holy Trinity Church, Mass., $5; Henry W. Clever, 
Mo., $1; Mrs. Cecilia Thomas, Mo., $2; Wm. D. Walsh, 
Mo., $5; Charles P. Schmitt, Mo., $2; Catholic League 
of Wisconsin, $15.22; Rev. Joseph Bremerich, Mo., $10; 
St. Cecilia Br. No. 1088 C. K. of A., Mo., $15; J. M. 
Aretz, Minn., $5; Msgr. Leo. G. Fink, Pa., $5; St. 
Joseph’s Sick Benefit Society, Wis., $5; Mrs. F. Schra- 
meyer, Pa., $1; Charles Bauer, Pa., $1; Julie Honer, 

3 ; St. Francis de Sales Christian Mothers 
Society, Mo., $10; St. Boniface Society, Conn., $10; 
Bernard Lies, Kan., $5; Franciscan Fathers, Wis., $10; 
Christian Mother Confraternity, Mo., $10; Dr. and Mrs. 
Bachura, Kan., $20; Nat’l Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, Iowa, $5; Mrs. Charles Trott, N. Y., $1; Bertha C, 
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Hemmer, N. Y., $1; Juliana Scheppers, Mo., $2; St. 
Mary’s Altar Society, Ill., $25; Lorraine E. Koch, Ohio, 
$10; Jacob Sottong, N. Y., $5; Nick Schumacher, Iowa, 
$4: Charles Stickler, N. Y., $5; Misses Zendulka, N. 
Y., $5; John and Marie Hinson, N. Y., $5; John Schnei- 
der, Tex., $100; Most Rev. Raymond P. Hillinger, IIL, 
$25; C. K. of St. George, Br. 64, Pa., $10; Mrs. Mary 
A. Siefen, Conn., $10; Mrs. Cecilia K. Costigan, Ohio, 
$5; Mrs. L. Barth, Mo., $1; Altar Society, D’Hanis, 
Tex., $2; St. Benedict’s Abbey, Wis., $5; St. Ann’s 
Society, Tex., $5; Mrs. George King, Mass., $5; Jos. 
F. Wilmering, Mo., $5; Jos. Esswein, Mo., $5; Eleanor 
Kenkel, Mo., $5; Holy Trinity Sick Benefit Society, 
Wis., $10; Rev. Francis Buechler, N. Y., $10; August M. 
Maier, N. Y., $10; St. George Com. No. 41, N. Y., 
$5; Sacred Heart Men’s Society, Kan., $20; Theo. B. 
Schulte, Mo., $1; Mrs. Henry P. Franz, Ill., $2.50; Mrs. 
Mary F. Neubauer, N. Y., $2; Mr. and Mrs. Thos. 
J. Mann, Conn., $3; Rev. Joseph Otto, Conn., $10; Most 
Rev. Andrew Grutka, Ind., $25; Joseph N. Hess, Conn., 
$10; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Grasser, Wis., $10; Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. F. Hemmerlein, $10; NCWU, Syracuse Br., 
N. Y., $10; William Wittmann, N. Y., $5; Dr. A. F. 
Kustermann, Wis., $5; Mr. and Mrs. Ted Duerr, Ark., 
$2; Mrs> Prank J. Stack, Nw Y.,.o1: Brvl9. Koeotust 
G., Pa., $1;. Norbert Zeimes, Pa., $5; Mrs. Agnes 
Fandl, N. Y., $1; St. Anthony’s No. 30 W.C.U., IIL, 
$5; Mrs. Emily Deutsch, Conn., $1; St. Peter & Paul 
Holy Name Society, Ill., $15; Holy Name Society, St. 
Joseph Church, N. Y., $5; St. Rita Br. 197 W.C.U., 
Ill., $5; St. Joseph Mutual Aid Society, Ark., $10; F. 
W. Andres, N. Y. $5; Mrs. Charles P. Kraft, N. Y., 
$5; Fred Limberg, Mo., $5; St. Peter & St. Clemens 
Benevolent Society, Minn., $10; Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
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Hughes, Cal., $10; John: Steinbugler, N. Y., $5; Rev. 
John G. Engler, Pa., $5; DeSoto Court, No. 528 C. O. F., 
Ill., $5; Frank J. Weber, Mo., $5; St. Ann’s Ladies 
Sodality, Mo., $5; St. Ann’s Ladies Sodality, Mo., $5; 
Anna Phillipp, Ind., $10; Alfred L. Grass, Wis., $5; 
Mrs. Stephen Vanya, Pa., $1; Magdalen Schuchardt, 
N. Y., $5; St. Elizabeth Benevolent Society, Tex., $5; 
John S. Reiner, Ill., $10; Mothers Society, Tex., $10; 
Rev. W. G. Pezold, Mo., $5; Troy Branch, NCWU, 
N. Y., $25; Theo. H. Gerdes, Mo., $1; Quincy District 
NCWU, IIL, $10; Mrs. Noxon Toomey, IIl., $5; Mrs. 
M. Metzger, Mo., $10; St. Joseph’s Sodality, Mo., $10; 
Mary E. Schmuck, N. Y., $5; Total to and including 
January 24, 1958, $3,547.97. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported, $1,799.50; St. Louis & Co. Dis- 
trict NCWU, $12; Columbian Ladies Guild, $5; Gerald 
S. Doyle, Ltd., Canada, $10; Margaret Nebel, IIL, 
$14; Wm. J. Rose, Mo., $2; C. W. U., N. Y., Inc., $9; 
Mother M. Dorothy D.C.J., Mo., $10; Total to and 
including January 24, 1958, $1,861.50. 


European Relief 


Previously reported, $399.00; Agnes Martin, N. Y., 
$5; Total to and including January 24, 1958, $404.00. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported, $20,794.78; Interest Income, 
$71.90; From Children Attending, $1,575.26; United 
Fund, $1,000.00; Donation $10; St. Louis & Co. District 
League, $18.40; Total to and including January 24, 1958, 
$23,470.34, 


In Your 


Last Will and Testament 


Please Remember 


THE CENTRAL BUREAU 


©You WILL THUS HELP TO INSURE THE CONTINUATION OF THE 
CATHOLIC ACTION PROGRAM WHICH WAS SO DEAR TO YOU IN LIFE. 


I give, devise and bequeath to the Catholic Central Verein of America, 


a Missouri corporation, the sum of 


“ 


DOLLARS 


($ ) to be used solely by the Central Bureau of the said 
Catholic Central Verein of America for purposes of said Central Bureau. 


(Bequests and Contributions to the Central Bureau are 
deductible when computing inheritance and income taxes.) 


